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WK WILL SELL YOU A 


Victor TALKING MACHINE { - 


ONE-THIRD CASH, BALANCE $5 PER MONTH, and pay the freight! 
The Best Talking Machine Proposition Ever Offered. 


CHOICE OF ANY SIZE MACHINE, PRICES: 


$15, $22, $30, $40, $50, SOO. 


Records: 5(c, $1 and $1.50 each; $5, $10 and $15 per doz. 
Needles, 10 cents per 100, 60 cents per 1000. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGS 
The Anight-Campbell Music Co. 


PHE LARGEST Mustc CONCERN IN COLORADO. 


Retail warerooms occupy entire five floors of building at 
1625-27-29-31 California St., DENVER, COLO. 
DOUBLE THE SIZE OF ANY SIMILAR CONCERN IN THE WEST. 


Pianos, Organs, Piano Players, Player Pianos, Music Boxes, 
Small Musical Merchandise, Sheet Music, Etc. SEN? FOr cata- 
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Home of Commander Peary on Eagle Island, Casco Bay, Me. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


IN THE NORTH. 


A Chat With Commander Peary, Now on Exploration in the North. 


HARRY A. PACKARD. 


I met Commander Peary at his sum- 
mer home at Eagle Island in Casco Bay, 
a few days before he sailed, and found 
him to be a man with that solid deter- 
mination and spark of will power that 
prompts another try—a man not dis- 
couraged by defeat, but rather one who 
counts it only as a valuable experience 
for a new conquest. 


I asked Commander Peary if he was 


ecnfident of suecess, and his reply was 
like a flash: ‘‘I shall try. I am_ not 
making any boasts to die in the attempt, 
but I shall try, and I have reasons to 
think the chances are a little more than 
even in my favor.’’ 

Eagle Island is one of the prettiest in 
Casco Bay. It rises like a tuft of green 
from the outer harbor—just enough in 
shelter for comfort and enough in the 
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outer harbor tor a sea bree and a bit 


of storm. 


The cottage is a nov ne, facing the 
harbor, with a delightfu yliew across 
the bay When a school b it Portland 
Commander Peary made frequent trips 
to Eagle Island and so pleased was he 


with it that he purchased it before he 
finished his school. 


Col. C. E. Farrington, railroad-com 


missioner, tells some interesting incidents 
in the life of Commander Peary when 
the latter was a young man and resided 
in Fryeburg. Says he: ‘*It was a com 
mon thing for Peary vhen a young man 
to take a camping outfit of a blanket and 
a luneh and start for the mountains 
bordering Maine and New Hampshire, 
where brooks in numbers eame dashing 
down to the lower levels. and there alone 
Pass days exploring the r; nes, ledges 





LIFE 
and the deep secluded spots, cooking his 
own meals and feasting on the trout with 
which the streams abounded. Ie would 
come about brown and hearty. He never 
built a camp, but simply rolled himself 
! his blanket and slept till morning. 
“On one of these oeeasions he had n 


tuken a eanoe to the headwaters of Cold 
river, and after passing a few days came 
down the Saeo, stopping at my camp at 
about 5 o’eloeck p. m., for a word with 
those in camp. We expected to have the 
pleasure of his company for the night, 
and that he would) welcome a_ hearty 
meal. But, ‘No,’ he said, ‘I never sleep 
ndoors when on these trips.’ It was a 
eold windy November night, but he bade 
is goodbye, and went down the river 
The next morning we found his camping 
heside a stone wall. A few smoky } 


embers told us where he had eooked his 
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breakfast and a spot on the grass whicl many lovers of this outdoor sport \1 
was free from white frost told us whet one wit 
he had slept.”’ make them, but the desien is all th 

Such was the life Commander Peary mander’s own \ first clanee at the sho 


led while he lived in Maine. His home mpresses one that it is awkward... Tl 


at Portland. and h S Summer cottave a reverse however. 1s true lt fact + g 
Eagle Island is full of relies from thes far more easier to walk with this al 
trips, miter sting hy TS oft roel treo ad { nal hh; a lle 1 1) diftfieult places tT} 


ferent loealities, and other data togethe: those of the wider patterns 

with a wealth of souvenirs from tl Pearv had for the triy fort ht 
porthland, including polar bear skins pairs that were forty inches lone and 
mats, dresses, furs. boats. canoes. and al twelve inches wide, and twelve pairs that 
twelve bv sixtv inches. <A ver 


Manner oft religious and soelal @L\LYTIOSITIECS were 
from that eountryv. mad with slippe rs, the reason Tor th S 








The Snow shoes made for Peary are oft hen a the elim S\ Moeeasi n and st 


a unique design and are being eOp ed hy mes that would he worn The shoes 








Commander Peary nd Mrs 


I res 
thei immer ome o Kagle | ; & ) Bt Portland 
} Me for the last time before the ex} litic tarted to New 

York en route nort} thi ‘ st. 

ture ever made of his family b ewspape | tograpl 
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were all coarse filling and every pair Land, the southern extremity of the 
made of white ash carefully dried, and northern Polar sea. 
of two hundred feet of raw hide. The ‘It will then be September and the 
moeecasins were 150 pairs in number of be ginning of the long polar night. Dur 
ing the long months of darkness I shall 
establish various depots, and when dawn 
eomes again I shall start north with my 
eskimos in an endeavor to cover the re 
maining 490 miles of unknown land and 
frozen sea which lie between the north 
ern shore of Grant Land and my final 


goal,.’’ 


high grade, high eut vellow leather. 
‘“My plans,” said Commander Peary 
as he displayed several large volumes of 


maps and charts, ‘‘after leaving the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence and Cape York, where I 
shall take aboard my eskimos and dogs, 


will be to vo to the shores of Grant 
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OCTOBER’S SPIRIT. 


Something comes with rare October 
When the haze hung hills are blue, 
Something comes to tear asunder 
the home bonds; fills with wonder 
Every soul; bids all pursue 


Swift the rapture of the new 


Bids the lover of the highway 
Out and follow where its brown 
Long, slim finger beckons, luring 
Rover hearts to cease enduring, 
Cribbed and cabined in the town 


Roam the hill roads up and down! 


Bids the lover of the forest 
Where the flaming colors gay 

Seek to dim the lustre shading 

Of the sun to southward fading; 
Bide him hie himself away 
Through the wonders of the day 


Oh, the spirit of October, 

When it bids us follow far, 
When the heart strings firm it seizes, 
Pulls and tugs us as it pleases! 

Naught the way may ever bar 

For this wander-luring star 


FRANK FARRINGTON 
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Our outfit was modest in appearance.” 








FINDING A MAN’S SOUL. 


CHAS. 


IHlaving become so gnarled in temper 
from a year of devotion to office work 
that my wife could seareely live with me 
I decided that a short outing in the 
Rocky mountains was about in order. 
Aceordingly I found another man simil 
arly situated and we struck up a partner 
ship. The fact that his name was Penny, 
and I knew him for a bad penny, did not 
interfere with arrangements. 

Our outfit, as we started for the 
thirty-mile drive across the plains to the 
foothills was modest in appearance, con 
sisting of a forty-years-old Missouri 
mule, and a buekboard but a few sum 
mers her junior: a box of grub and 
blankets, a pup, tent and a_ lantern 
jawed bull dog under the wagon. 

A camera fiend thought it would be 
funny to snap our figures and did so 
with great satisfaction; but without 
further mishap we finally got away from 
the pole and started across lots at the 
rate of two miles an hour. 

A cheerful sizzling sound issued from 
our hands and necks as the sun began 
frying the fat out of those members—for 
of all suns, the Colorado mid-day article 





HANSEN. 


is the busiest—and long before nodn wi 
discovered by a certain smarting feeling 
of those parts that we had neglected on 
very important precaution. We wer 
sunburning instead of taking on the de 
lightful smoked ham eolor that we 
striving for. It 
our stoek of wet goods to ward off sun 
ke that first day out, and we ha 
two weeks of it before us. 

Our first camp was pitched just i 
side the first foot-hills, by the side of 
little gurgling brook, that sang on chee 
fully all night and added its iota to other 
mysterious sounds, such as keep the firs 
nighter in the hills from sleeping. Th 
pup, too, had many wakeful hours 
arrested many a eatnap that would st 
over our tired senses. A glorious | 
vest moon peeped over a rocky crest 
about midnight and frightened several 
bow-wows out of our pet canine and 
eaused a rush to arms, preparatory 
selling our lives as dearly as possibl 
This also started what seemed a 
menagerie just back of the camp. In 
reality it was but a half-starved coyoti 
weleoming the luminary, which was its 


also took two thirds ( f 


stro 


Ty 


whole 
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signal to start a raid on the nearest hen scuriat That beast simply could — se 
roost. Strange how timid a man feels nothing but drudgery in the trip and ex 
during his first night out \fter a week ereised) her cantankerousness to the 
on the ground, bears and catamounts limit. Before our first mile up hill she 
ean t disturb his slumbers had been dubbed ** Maud,”” and Maud shi 
Even the morning sun did not find us) was to the end of the journey. Every 
napping, but up and preparing a body who ever saw a canon has deseribed 
serum ptious morhineg Cul th | the bull i. and has done a pretty eood job, but 
dog shared voraciously, and soon our lit nobody has vet found the right combina 
tlhe mule and ‘‘we”’ were climbing up — tion of words to do justice to a balky 
through the Thompson canon, with music mule. We were simply run over from 


Ith eVe ry soul eX pt that ot the \I Ss ly hind fron ahead and sideways by 
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every other vehicle on the road, and | Near the eabin we found a most beau 
beheve some of them doubled in their tiful lake surrounded by — gorgeous 
tracks for the sake of grinding us in the = scenery, that we of the more artistic 


dust. Evening, however, found us at a 
friendly cottage in park, where 
we were dined and wined and the mule 
haved, until each in his respective posi 


Estes 


tion felt as happy as a morning lark. 
Shortly after daybreak next morning 
we fell in with a party of millionaires, 
who lke ourselves were quitting civiliza 
tion, and we engaged them to break road 
for us up toward the Continental Divide. 
Right here I want to say a few words 
about mule driving in a new country. It 


temperament proceeded to enjoy in hug 
chunks. The millionaires, being of more 
material natures at threw them 
selves on the lake with flshing tackle to 
kill supper. Two days later, their stock 
of wet goods having given out, they left 
us in the solitude of the woods. 

Now began a fierce struggle for exist 
with the two lone fishermen. They 
the trail and forest intensifies a 
man’s character, and so it did with my 
friend, Penny—his opinion of the other 


once 


ence 


Sa\ 











Taking in scenery it luge chunks 


takes two to do it properly. One should 
drive while the other is thinking up cuss 
words with which to spell him off every 
few minutes. The other should beat on 
the passing trees with a club, and shout 
anathemas upon the devoted head of the 
animal, and in other ways show symp 
toms of insanity. After a two-weeks’ 
experience in mule lore | can recommend 
this method as the only real effective one 
in developing over a_ two-mile-an-hour 
gait. 

Thus we 
ward, 


and 
millionaires to 


traveled onward 
allowing the 


up- 


use 


our axe with which to cut the timber in 
our way, and by noon reached a humble 
little eabin in the forest where we all de 
b cided to dwell in peace and harmony for 
a short time 














Kresh meat, 
hobby. We 
hunted bears 


fellow is not yet at hand. 
of some kind became his 
fished but caught nothing: 
and saw nothing but chipmunks. Canned 
voods were becoming simply intolerable. 


Finally we bethought ourselves of a 
wonderful lake of which we had heard, 
where trout were so thick that they could 
he seooped up by hand, and in the sol- 
emn hours of the night your servant de 
termined to find this, catch a g 
of fish and treat his friend’s stomach to 
a surprise. Accordingly he sneaked 
away from camp next morning without 
saying a word and after a few hours’ 
hunt discovered the beautiful little body 
of water. About the same time his con 
science also began to prick him a bit, for 
having left his friend with nothing but 


rood ess 
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canned goods while he was here to en- 
joy the sport of kings. So without cast- 
ing a line to ruffle the placid surface of 
the lake he hurried back to camp, only to 
find that the evil one had also put a flea 
in the other young man’s ear. The cabin 
was deserted, and not even the bulldog 
was left your servant for consolation. 
There was, however, a lively little red 
squirrel inside, making merry with the 
eanned goods that had been opened. Two 
or three shots from a revolver finally 
drove it into a box that was hung up 
under the ceiling. Here where I 
ct uld have potted him with one shot had 
[ known. Instead I managed to reach the 
box by means of a rude table and a block 
of wood. I didn’t eatch the squirrel, but 
did find three stick 
dynamite, stored there by some 
tor 

Evening shades now b 
and a healthy appetite gnawing at vour 
servant’s vitals, I prepared a big pot of 


Was 


about pounds ol 


prospec 


ginning to fall 


LIFE. 


canned sweet corn. I ate it with great 
gusto, also a little camp made bread and 
then turned in for the night. Shortly | 
was dreaming of welsh rarebits, quail on 


toast, bear steaks and various other 
things that never had entered my stom- 
ach. 

Krom these pleasant pictures I was 


rudely torn by a lusty hullooing and a 
pounding at the door, and within fifteen 
minutes Penny and I were engulfed in 
enormous slices of beef steak. The bad 
Penny had returned. He had simply 
walked the eighteen miles back to civili- 
zation and laid in a supply of meat. 
When I saw his devotion to our little 
party and I had in turn refated how | 
had pasesd up the ideal fishing without 
even ruffling the water with a fly be 
cause he was not present also to enjoy it, 
we both eried in unison, and swore by 


the T-bone in the steak that life in the 
woods did really bring out the best in 
man’s soul. 





























Coffee in the open. 





IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS OF EUROPE. 


FELIX J 


One of the most unique and interest 
ing experiments, to the lover of life out 
of-doors, is that which the government is 
undertaking in far-away Bosnia—the 
little province of Turkey, which, so far 
as political conditions go, is to all intents 
and purposes Austrian, but socially and 
otherwise is naturally Moslem land. The 
scheme is none other than the taking 
over of all phases of touristry in the re 
gion—from operating the fashionable 
summer resorts at [lidje—baths, hotels, 
cafes, bands and pleasure contrivances 
to the erection of lone huts on the moun- 
tain peaks for the hardy mountain 
climber; and arranging for the explorer, 
the naturalist, and geologist who would 
tramp afar from beaten paths, and go 
where neither hotel nor inn was ever 
built. The system has proven such a suc- 
cess as to recommend itself as possible to 
our own government in such places as 
Niagara and the Mammoth cave, if not 
other of the greater natural wonders, 
where the various sharp practices used 
on the tourist are the ery of every disap- 


KOCH, A. B. 


pointed visitor to these shrines. 

In Bosnia the government owns the 
railways, the mail stages and the steam 
ers, and this, of course, facilitates mat- 
ters, but the more interesting phases of 
government touristry are to be found 
away from these beaten paths. 

There are other parts of the Balkans 
where the scenery is just a trifle more 
gorgeous, but owing to the brigand bands 
few save the bravest dare attempt them 
Bosnia, however, is safe throughout, the 
landscapes charm, the out-door life is 
pristine still, the taverns good and a 
holiday ramble through this land consti 
tutes one of the most charming excur 
sions in Europe. And all this is due to 
the government superintendence of tour 
istry. 

As told by the present head of the 
government Bureau of Touristry, Hon. 
Julius Pojman, a typical Austrian offi 
eial, small, red-faced, genial, yet evi 


dently accustomed to being obeyed—the 
story of government touristry is much as 
follows: 
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‘Prior to the 


Austro-llungarian 0¢ 
cupation of Bosnia there 


no hotels 
in the land, and even after the terrors 
inspired by the reputation of the coun 
try had been partly dispelled, 


were 


people 


would not come. So, in’ 1890, Baron 
Kallay, the father of modern Bosnia, 
conceived the idea of erecting govern 


e To touristry 
id heen leader 


ment hotels, as an ineentiv 
end commereial travel. Th: 
of a political club formed among the 
military officers of Bosnia. and. as such, 
had euided the baron on two of his tours 
through the country. Shortly after his 
return from the second of these. | 
ordered to report to him at 
where, to my great surprise, he 


was 
Vienna, 
outlined 
a plan for government superintendene 
of touristry in Bosnia and asked me to 
take charge of it \s he unfolded his 
leneth. TI was too amazed at 
its lmmensity to actually consider it se 


scheme at 








riously. But two days later he sent a 
peremptory order for my initial plans. 
I pleaded lack of experience in such 
work, and seeured his consent to take a 
Position im one of the largest hotels of 
Vienna, where I labored in every” ca 
pacity, from waiter up, to get practical 
experience. Then | Bosnia 
and worked out the plan 

‘*'To-day 
hotels at 
Bosnia ; 


came to 


the government owns large 
llidje, the summer resort of 
Mostar, capital of the Herze 
Jacje, and three other points, as 
well as smaller inns over the country. As 
a result of three vears’ 


eovina: 


experience, all 
these are leased, with the expectancy of 
future sale to private owners. Just at 
present these hoteliers are clamoring to 
buy, but the people fear that the prop 
will fall into the hands of a certain 
undesirable individuals, 


dare 


erty 
class of and 


not sell. 


henee 
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**-lotehers are protected by the gov 
ernment in that, not counting 
be erected by the cities 
only one hotel is allowed in 
each big town. Sarajevo is the sole ex 
ecoption, for there there are three. Hotels 
are taxed just enough to meet the inter 
est on the investment. They range in siz 


such tay 
cerns aS may 


themselv: % 


from twenty-four to fifty-six rooms, and 
rates vary from forty eight to 
Each 


yr nted list of prices for all serviees. and 


ninety 


; eents a day room must bear a 


these lists are subjeet to government re 
Vision, so that over charges are 
ble 

a A sample price list is the follow ing - 


lM poss} 


Tarif of Hotels in Bosnia. 
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“Where ho 


along 


hotels have heen stab 
the Monteneg) l and 
travelers may 


lished, as 
Turkish border. 
hoard and lodging in the barracks of th 


Neat 


stranger, in fact, are maintained in the 


ut ndarmerie. rooms to. thi 
larger posts, and one pays a uniform ra 
in these of 14 cents a night for room. 
and 8, 16, and 14° cents, respec 
tive ly for The eookInY 


. . 
“or rial ? 
Ber aiitt \ 


meals. 
though simple, is good. 
of the loeality are invariably 
the bill of fare, and soldiers wait pon 
the stranger. Life in the outlying posts 
bare, to the cultured offi 
and if the strange}! 


recommendatiot Ss. re 


and 
cers of the army, 
bear the shehtest 
V1 be invited to the easino of tl rort 
tendered the best that the 1! ice affords 
and, finally furnished fresh mounts fro 
the cavalry stalls on his departure, and 
this without the expenditure of a cent 
pavinent. 

‘*Touristry is further encouraged by 
the building of shelter huts on lon 
rcutes in the mountains, and at pr 
possible interest to the lover of out-door 
scenes, which would 


impossible of 


ls ble ak 


Wil 


~ 2 


otherwise remain 
The Germans 


appreciate ne 


ACCeSS, 


have already eome To 
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be auty of some of these vistas, and are 
making annual excursions to Bosnia. An 
evening about the camp fire of sueh a hut 
with the kindly inquisitive 
vathered ‘round to roast 


peasants 
yne’s lamb upon 


w spit and sing their plaintive songs, or 
recite the local IS ah exper! 
enee never to he fore iIiten 


tolk-lore 
Then, too, 
one sleeps almost in the open under the 
Nowhere in 
away 
in this’ tor 
merly dangerous brigand land. 

‘For the last 
roads have 


stars, and in perfect safety. 
the Balkan states is life so secure, 
from the beaten paths, as 
four years no more 
have now 
joined practically all the points of seenie 
or other interest, but the Touristry De 
partment has hewn out some ninety-two 
miles of paths at an average cost of 
thirty dollars per mile. Wood being ob- 
tainabl hand, the 


tle. considering their quality. 


been bu it. as We 


huts cost. lit- 
One hun- 
most substan 


elose atl 


dred dollars will erect the 
tial of the lot. 

‘*Then, too. we havi 
for the 
dle horses for mountain travel, 


made it possible 
love r of out of-doors to hire sad- 
at fifty 





cents a day, ineluding a guide. Paths 
have been built up the highest peaks in 
order that ladies even may make the as 
cent in comfort. Food, in the uplands, 
is very cheap, so that one can live upon 

lamb, eggs, erab and trout, for 
less than a lire, (20e) a day; while in 
the cit.es, dainties may be ordered from 
Vienna and delivered here’ inside of 
twenty-four hours. Grapes, pears, mel- 
ons and plums are raised by the peasant, 


hie LIS, 


and for a few pennies one obtains more 
of these than he ean eat. 

‘*We are now increasing the touristr) 
by a series of lecture courses upon Bos 
nia, held over the German-speaking na 
tions of Europe, and later to be repeated 
elsewhere. This expense amounts. to 
about $400 a year, per lecturer. Exten 
sive advertising is also being indulged in, 
under general direction of the Minister 
of Finanee, at Vienna, which exercises 
supreme control over Bosnia.”’ 

What Mr. Pojman’s reforms might 


accomplish in the United States, and es 
pecially in our western wonderlands, it 
is interesting to contemplate. 


One of the 








Lime-making in Bosnia 

















































few leeturers in the country giving illus 
trated talks on the Grand Canon of the 
Colorado, on the Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Pike’s Peak and the other great tourist 
stamping grounds, received from fifty 
cents to a dollar in admissions. As a pri- 
vate individual, he is to be considered 
less reliable than are government experts 
devoted to such labors, and yet each 
year, as result of his talks, thousands of 
persons are directed to the West. 

In Bosnia, which is so largely the 
‘‘Roeky Mountain land’’ of Europe 
there is one attraction that we fail to 
have in our wonderlands and that is the 
variety of costumery. In fact, ever since 
1884, when the last robber band was ex 
pelled from the region, so that one might 
vo through Bosnia in safety, artists have 
come here very largely for their models 
of life in the East. 

A loam road—paralleling throughout, 
a wild, mountain torrent—constitutes 
the highway. The stream is_ intensely 
blue, as it dashes at the foot of palisades, 
and steep mountains that tower so high, 
the entire canon sleeps in_ perpetual 
gloom. Thirty vears ago it was as much 
as one’s life was worth to penetrate this 
revion without eseort. Gendarmes still 
travel it in twos, but as _ preventatives 
to-day rather than official avengers of 
misdeed. Here and there the passes 
widen into smiling valleys of pasture 
land, that remind one of his first pros- 
pect of the Shenandoah, or of arable 
bits of the Alleghanies. Corn and hemp 
fields and the green meadows slope up to 
the forests that crown the peaks. 

Beside some lone water trough, where 
the red and black butterflies cluster, 
bands of gipsy horse-traders halt their 
herds, presenting typical pictures of 
nomad life in the East. Now and then a 
lerdly Turk rides by on richly ’broidered 
saddle, with great blanket rolled behind, 
twirling his little mustache. Hodjas, or 
Moslem priests, in fez of green and 
gowns of white, and a white cloth wound 
about the fez; sacred hidjis, whose brown 
beards give evidence that they have 
made pilgrimages to Mecea, or sent a sub 
stitute to the Kaaba or other Boniaes, 
follow, with sleeveless sheepskin coats, 
half concealing their dirty shirts, as 
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A dervish on the route. 


they walk beside their panniered don- 
keys. Turkish women, attired in black, 
save for cloths of white drawn down the 
face to the eyebrows, and up over the 
chin to the lips, are also seen, hobbling 
along on their wooden clogs while an oe 
easional Serb pope, bearded and likewise 
in black, will be met. Nature lovers all, 
are these, and they lead an out-door life 
throughout. From dawn to dusk the 
muleteer plies the ‘pike—singing to his 
ambling steeds; drinking of the merry, 
blue brooklet; eating his luncheon bx 

side the spring; sleeping through tli 
summer storms—that make the paths at 
the canon’s edge too slippery for pas 
sage—in the shelter of some over-hang 

ing crags, and living as happily as a king 
is supposed to live, withal. 
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HOrrow Kor the Turk is not. terrible 
er all fact, he is nmbued with true 
lhospitalit Invariably offering — his 


Nvarettes to the stranger, and, when Pos 
ne him coffee 


Nights set 


and 
hours through the dark. with 


in early here, one 


occasional muleteer’s 


volee, 
raised in greeting as his silent train of 
nimnais Slip I\ or the eall of some dis 
tal | sant girl, coaxing her cattle to 
he ny Against the night. th 
ntern of the chaise makes little head 

n the canon depths, and so one 
rdes on into the great dark out of doors 
silence and alone. Less than thirty 

s ago, to have passed through het 

lo now, would have been the acme 
hardiness. ‘To-day one is as saft 
s he would be on most of the roads 
at sl s:’’ in faet, really safer. 

n through two little tunnels in the 
( nothe wood hotel we pass, to 

dou itof doors ramble in Bosnia by 
«l night's sleep under protection of 


Bureau 



















































AN UNLETTERED HERO. 


CHAS. S. MOODY, M. D 





kor many years the little settlement conscious that all was not wel The: 
in the wilds of northern Idaho nestled telegraphed to the Department that a 
upon the green bosom of the beautiful — satisfactory treaty had been concluded 
. Camas prairie nor feared) aught fron and that Joseph and his peopl ere To 
the savage neighbors that came at 1 eS return to the Wallowa and : 
to visit them and fish for the salmon prepare for the removal. Old settlers 
that teemed in the rapid waters of thi who were present at the couneil ret irned 
rivers. It was a veritable garden spot to their homes and prepares 
was this region, and the homes erected nto an Indian war, for they kn that 
there were homes of frontier plenty vas inevitable. The little frontier han 
Then came rumors of dissaffection let on the Whitebird was particular 
among the Indians. The red men, whe exposed. It was situated near the only 
were wont to be so friendly, became Sul ava lable cross ne on the Sah I ver 
len and morose. Now and again som and directly upon the old Overland In 
settler would miss a cow or a horse: di dian Trail across the Bitter Root moun 
mand from the Indians was met with sul Tans. 
len refusal to afford any information Joseph returned hom nd IS 
Things grew steadily worse until th to him be it written, that he plead wit! 
spring of “77, when a conferenee was his head men to submit to the dictum of 
lield between the Indian (Commissioners the Indian commissioners and ! 
and the Indians at Fort Lapwai. The gage in a war that eould but prove dis 
result of that meeting was that the Tn astrous to the Indians. It was no doubt 
dians should leave their hereditary hom a stormy interview that he had with his 
in the Wallowa valley, Oregon and en followers. The details will never be 
grate to a new one upon the Clearwater known, but this much has the old warrior 
river, in Idaho. Old settlers with know told me, that as a final resort they ealled 
ledge of Indians and their traditions. him ‘‘woman’’ and intimated that he 
eould have foretold the result of  suel was afraid to fight. No self-respecting 
arbitrary demand upon the part of th Indian. more especially a he ids ehief. 
government, but their adviee was un could stand that ignominy, and he threw 
sought. The great difficulty in dealing down the gage of battle and prepared 
with the redman has always been that for war. Everything that was done now 
the government has sent men to deal was with the intention of deceiving th 
with him whose knowledge of Indians whites and the soldiers. Howard, at 
‘ was derived from reading some one or Lapwai, was lulled into a false seem 
' more of Cooper’s Leather Stocking Tales and seemed asleep. The settlers grew 
and never from actual experience with careless. Preparations seemed going on 
the red man himself. for the exodus. At last the Indians 
Chief Joseph and his band retired struck camp and set out for their new 
from the council with their hearts full of © home. They journeved up out of the 
anger. While they seemed to agree to beautiful Wallowa and looked baek for 
the terms of the treaty and professed — the last time upon the fertile region that 
themselves willing to abandon their an had for time out of mind been the 
cestral homes, it did not require a very hunting grounds. Is it small wonder 
astute person to comprehend that there that even the strong men shed tears at 
was something behind this seeming ae the parting. What mattered it to then 
quiescence. The eommissioners them that they were being transferred to an 


selves seem to have been blissfully Lun ( ther recvion just as fert le Was not th Ss 
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the country hallowed by ages of tender 
Was not this the soil where 
lay the bones of their ancestors? Long 
fellow has immortalized the banishment 


memories ? 


of the Acadians. Will some poet not 
arise in time to come and enshrine in 
deathless verse this other banishment 


that was just as sad? 

Marauding bands from the main tribe 
under the ambitious young leaders 
were sent out to capture stock and pro- 
cure arms, of which the band was very 
much in need. It was during one of 
these raids that the incident occurred 
which should hand Pat Bright’s name 
down to ages as a hero 

There was a little settlement up above 
the confluence of the Whitebird with 
the Salmon river, more isolated yet than 
even the other isolated settlements. This 
settlement had heard but little of the 
impending Indian raid, hence were un- 
prepared to defend themselves. One 
morning at sunrise the Indians swooped 
down upon the defenseless settlers and 
began shooting right and left. All was 
eonfusion and panic. Women and chil- 
dren ran frantically hither and thither 
and were shot and sealped by the In- 
dians. One family was exterminated en- 
tirely excepting one little girl who was 
shot and badly wounded but erawled off 
into the tall wild rye and secreted her- 
self. The hamlet was given over to the 
flames and the redskins retired with their 
horses laden with booty and the sealps 
of the murdered settlers, men, women 
and children, hanging from their belts. 

Night fell and the little girl crept 
back to the ashes of her ruined home to 
find the bodies of her parents lying in 
the front yard. All night long she lay 
there and fought off the prowling coy- 
otes that howled about the scene of the 
wreck. With the return of day she in- 
stinctively crept back into the protecting 
shelter of the wild rye. Next night she 
kept her gruesome vigil over the bodies 
of her loved ones, 

The third day the famished little one 
was unable to regain the protection of 
the tall grass and sank down exhausted 
not one hundred yards from the eabin. 
About noon Patrick Bright, a miner 
from Warrens, pasesd that way, and see- 
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ing the flocks of buzzards sailing above 
the place, surmised that something was 
He crept down into the shelter 
of the overhanging bank of the stream 
and cautiously made his way toward the 


aliss. 


spot. Finding no evidence of Indians, 
he approached the place. It was indeed 
a gruesome sight that met his gaze. The 


burned homes and swollen bodies of the 
victims were all that remained of what 
was once a peaceful and happy hamlet. 
Procuring a spade he set at work bury- 
ing the dead as best he could. Not very 
long had he been so engaged when he 
heard the a child erying. 
Hastening in that direction he found the 
little girl, her clothing torn in shreds 
and covered with blood, lying in _ the 
shelter of a bush. The great Irish heart 
of the noble fellow bled at the sight, 
and as he gathered the wounded child 
in his strong arms his language was per- 
haps more forcible than elegant, but I 
believe we are all prepared to forgive 
him any expression of his feelings. 

He constructed a little chair and 
strapped it to his back. Into this he se- 
eurely tied the little girl and set out to- 
ward Grangeville, not knowing of course, 
that the country was swarming with hos- 
tile Indians. All day he tramped, every 
mile bringing him evidences of devasta- 
tion wrought by the savages. At last, 
when within sixteen miles of Grange- 
ville, he saw approaching a large band of 
Indians. Escape by hiding, upon the 
open prairie, was out of the question. 
Seing afoot he had no hope of distancing 
them by flight. But Irish wit and Indian 
superstition were destined to save him 
from death, and the little one from per- 
haps a worse fate. Calmly he walked 
onward, meeting the approaching _hos- 
tiles. Soon they discovered him and with 
a yell they dashed forward. With drawn 
guns they formed a cirele about the gal- 
lant fellow and drew nearer. He paused, 
lay down his gun and calmly unfastened 
the front of the coarse miner’s shirt that 
he wore and displayed a brawny breast 
upon which some tattoo artist had skill- 
fully worked a cross and crucified Christ. 

The astonished Indians fell back and 
devoutly crossed themselves. ‘‘Shoot 
me, if you dare,’’ he cried, “‘but shoot 
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me through the cross.’’ Not a gun was 
leveled, not an Indian stirred. They 
stood for some moments irresolute, then 
wheeling their horses rode away. 

Bright with his little burden made 
his way that night into the besieged town 
of Grangeville and safely placed the 
little waif in the hands of good friends. 
After the brief but bloody war was 
ended, Patrick Bright went his way back 
into the mines where he sank from pub- 
lic sight and even when the Grim Reaper 
eame there were few who knew that he 
had risked his life to save that of an un- 
known child. There was one who re 
membered it, however, and she is now 


living in north Idaho, happy, save for 


the shadow that fell upon her life that 
June day in 77. 


OF 
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I am not writing for the guidance of 
the government in her disposition of In 
dian affairs, still I cannot but think that 
had the commonest kind of horse-sense, 
and some little knowledge of Indian men 
tal processes been used in dealing with 
that situation that time, there had been 
no Nez Peree war. After the war ae 
tually began had the settlers been al 
lowed full swing it had not lasted three 
weeks. Brass buttons and gilt braid 
look well on dress parade but are gloomy 
failures usually in actual field work 
against wild Indians. Had Colonel Me 
Conville and Major Fenn been permitted 
to make the campaign against Joseph it 
is a safe wager that the old fox had never 
erossed the Whitebird. 





Bear Lake, Colo. (near Estes Park.) 
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the greater number have not. 
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“rom the base of the spiral an oblique 
t often extends rising to the 
the top of the spiral. 

serews are found ** Right hand” 


Sane 
] 
i as 


I hie 


and **‘ Left hand,’’ with central axis and 
without it, in practically every vertical 
exposure of rock such as cores of ** blow 
outs,” railway cuts, canon walls, ete 
Some are not spiral at all, being only ir 
reguiar forms. Sometimes two or thre 
are eonnected 

Hlunters and outdoor people in gen 
eral will find the fossil remains of the 
earher forms of life a very interesting 
subjeet for observation and scienee will 
derive much benefit from the 
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Slim Wiggins. 


A cracker-jack of Arkansaw, Slim Wiggins war his 
nameé 

He kep’ a sort er half-way house for ’scursionests thet 
came; 

He run the ferry on the creek, an’ driv a sorrel hoss, 

An’ thro’ the busy season he war hired man an’ boss. 


"Twas hard to size the critter up, he war 60 meek an’ 


An’ did’t quite explain himself to any one that come. 
Fer tenderfooted travelers he had a special charm, 
But turnips war the only fodder growin’ on the farm. 


He spent whcele afternoons a fishin’ in the creek fer cat, 
Philoserphizin’ with the winds an’ talkin’ thro’ his hat: 
An’ didn’t quite explain himself to any one that come 
He looked ‘em over carefully, then shoved ’em to his 


He wasn’t quite carniverous enough fer eatin’ fish, 

So long ez truck war plentiful, more suited to his wish; 
Fer vegetable diet he would sacrifice an arm, 

Tho’ turnips war the only thing seen growin’ on the 


farn 
If possums clum upon the roof and dangled by the tail 
They didn’t worry him no more then buzzards in a gale 
He didn’t hev a chick ner chile, ner hankerin’ fer a wife, 


He lived a kind er dreamy, dried up, desercated life 

He kep’ a holler chested houn’, with habits like himself, 
Who never hungered very much fer patronage ner pelf; 
An’ yet fer lone adventurers his heart war allus warm, 


Tho’ turnips wer’ the only crop seen growin’ on the 


He war a agriculturest—a scion uv the «oi 
But did compromise himself in traffic er in toil; 
Terbacker war his weakest n’int, an’ he had never 


To finish, every Saturday, an ole Virginny twist 

He could tell uv much experience, before an’ since th: 
Of principle an’ privilege he bled an’ suffered for; 

Fer enemies of old he didn’t harbor any harm, 

While turnips wer’ the only fodder growin’ on the farm 


He kep’ a rebel uniform—he wore in sixty-three 

"Twas sews p in a gunnysack an’ planted by a tree; 

An’ every spring he dug it up an’ &pread it in the sun 

A musty, mouldy record uv the glories he had won: 

‘Twas written in his will that he should wear it in his 
grave, 

But he foundered with his ferry boat an’ perished in 
the wave! 

The houn’ remains upon the place, an objeck uv alarm. 

And turnips are the only truck left growin’ on the farm 


O. W. KINNE. 
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MOOSE HUNTING 


5. 


As one looks back over the ineidents 
of a hunting trip he feels again the en 
thusiasm, the thrill that the 
hunter, especially if he has had suecess 


eomes to 


and has made good shots while in the 
field with his camera. ‘To me it is an 
everlasting delight as I look over my 


views, to travel again through the woods, 
over the barrens, beside the streams all 
laden with the memory of incidents that 
helped to make up the sum total of the 
three weeks’ enjoyment. What matters 
it that there were storms and wet and 
hard work, with mile upon mile of 
travel? Was not every moment one of 
expectation and anticipation ? 

To me the fascination of a hunting 
trip lies, not in the moment or two when 
the game is in sight; not in the pulling 
of the trigger; not in the mere killing of 
my game, but in the expectation and the 
strain of watchfulness, in the pitting of 
my skill and judgment against the nat- 
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ural cunning and wariness of the game 

The shooting takes but a minute fo: 
all the game allowed by law, but the an 
ticipation of meeting the game, th 
speculation as to its size and quality, th 
anxiety lest one make a poor shot, which 
we all know so well how to do—these ar 
what constitute the fascination and rest 
giving portions of hunting big game. No 
man ean hunt enthusiastically and keep 
his mind on business. 

Well, we decided to go after moos 
and earibou. 
three of us. 


I say we, for there wer 
First, there was Mr. L. T 
Houghton—yjolly, good-natured and hard 
of hearing. He had made one or tw 
trips to Maine with indifferent success 
Being hard of hearing, the chances wer 
rather against his sueeess. I was ther 
fore more anxious that he should hai 
good luck. The second was Mr. Del! 
‘Hamilton, the genial and gentlemanly 
proprietor of Hotel Pleasant, Worcester, 
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\lass ae had been n the Woods by fore ‘| hie trail | was to follow Was SO indis 


and might be called a veteran, yet he tinet that before | reached the Cains 


had never secured a really good moose river it forked to the right, but T did 
I was the third, and like the bad boy at) not notice it. After waiting at the rivet 
school T have nothing to sav of No. 3 for half an hour | deeided to uri) back 

Our guides were William and Frank — Half a mile from the river | found th 
Russell and Dan Doa They were all wagon trail, showing that it had gom 
experienced woodsmen and good hunters — on, so | followed it. [ soon came to the 
who had the welfare of their sports at) river at another point and found th 


heart We le tt Doaktow) for the woods Track voing dl rectly into the stream. On 


on the loth of October, nh a two-horse looking across | could see only two Pos 


wagon which earried our supplies as © sible landing places for the team on the 
well. Our first camp was ten miles from — opposite sid | first decided to build a 
town. This was the camp from which | raft from two logs, but when I got on it, 
hunted the vear before with good sue it sank 1 then took Hobson’s choice: : 
CeSS We spent three d Vs looking over Off came shoes and stockings, trowsers 
the surrounding country without — sue were rolled up and [T walked into that al 
eess. after which we decided to move on — most ice-cold water. As the river is full 
to Camp Mushraal, on Mushraal Lake of shallows [ could keep in water not 
This Calnp Was a paracdiss for the moose over fifteen inches deep 

hunter unless he is sufficiently seasoned Sitting at home the reader may pity 
to wish exereise and excitement in his my plight, but if he had been there and 
hunting. had seen the beautiful large salmon 


In going to this camp I deeided to playing all about, often almost within 
vo ahead of the team, as I might expect reach, he would have been faseinated. | 
a shot at moose, earibon, deer, or bear,  eonld hardly resist the temptation to 
all of whieh abound in that country stop in mid-stream and take a shot or 
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two at different fish as they leaped high came much excited as he saw the |: 
in the air. After getting across | found = salmon dodging about the horses” legs 

perfect jungle with no possibility of a as the team advanced. It had never 
road anywhere near. Realizing that | been my privilege to see fish so plent 
was lost, | did what experience taught ful before. 


me to do years ago. Selecting a large We. arrived at camp in time for sup 
Hat rock on the shore I sat down in th per, and it looked good. After a sun }) 
sunlight and took it easy. Occasionally tuous repast we could not resist the 
| would take a shot at some fish as he temptation to prospect a little, and W 
leaped from the water. liam and I went back into the woods 
After several hours of this waiting | about a mile, but saw no game. Hough 
| heard a shot up the river and answered ton had gone to one end of the lake t 
it. Fifteen minutes later | heard the wateh while Hamilton had gone up the 
breaking of twigs on the opposite sid shore with Dan. Suddenly a sing 
of the stream and then, *‘ Well, [ won shot rang out on the stillness of evening 
der where that man is?’ in) William and then all was quiet. ‘*There,’’ said 
Russell’s voiee. ‘Oh. he is right here.’’ I. ‘‘ Hamilton has a moose.’” Whe 
| replied. The look of astonishment on returned to camp we found that I was 
his face when he saw me on the opposite mistaken. I had left my Luger pisto 
side was killing. He did not ask how | in its holster on the wall over m 
vot there, but simply said, ‘‘ Wait and ] never dreaming that anvon: vould 
will earry you over.’’ T told him to stay meddle with it, but when Houghton and 
there, and soon waded back. Frank arrived at eamp they found the 
The wagon had gone right up the cook with his head under the blankets 
middle of th stream for a mile or more, When thes pulled him out he was. as 
thus losing its trail and me. Mi white as a sheet. He had undertaken to 
lloughton. who was in the wagon. be nvestigate that new pistol all alone and 
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Practicing how to do it—Showing the same man i 


n two 
positions 
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the muzzle was pointed 
arm when it went off. 
he never meddled again. 

Cook was a progressive fellow. how- 
ever. He insisted that the camp was not 
complete without its barber shop, and 
therefore established one. The benign 
and saintly expression on his face as he 
was being shaved by Dan Doak, the bar- 
ber, was enough to cause one to look up 
his valuables. He wanted te be up-to 
date, so when I told him he had better 
commit suicide he asked me to show him 
how to do it in a modern way. I after 
wards caught a snap shot of him while 
practicing how to do it The acecom- 
panying illustration shows how he went 
about it. 

Lake Mushraal is a sheet of water 
two miles long and averages half a mile 
wide. At no point is it over five feet 
deep. The entire bottom is covered 
with a moss and pods that moose dearly 
love and every evening they come down 
in numbers and remain till 
wading about and feeding. 
daylight they leave. 

On the first morning in camp Mr. 
Houghton and Frank went out before 
daylight and in a short time we heard 
shots in quick succession. Rushing out 
we were just in time to see him finish a 
fine bull at about 350 yards. That was 
a happy camp, but Hamilton felt just a 
little doubtful. That evening he went 
up the lake and we remained at the 
lower end. Soon after dark we heard a 
regular fusillade. The moon was bright. 
which made it possible to shoot. but it 
made results only probable. Soon they 
came tg camp and announced that a 
large bull with a 5134-in. spread was 
down. Of course, after their shooting 
no game would show itself. so I threw 
myself on my bunk and slept till morn- 
ing. At barely daylight the guide came 
in and said ‘‘Get up Mr. B.; don’t make 
any noise, but get on your duds and 
bring your gun. A moose is up the lake 
here and acts as though he would go 
unless you stop him.’’ On going out to 
the shore I saw the moose so far away 
he looked like a tack on a ball-room wall. 
Both guides declared it was good 400 
yards, so I threw myself flat on a 


just past his 
It is safe to Say 


morning, 
Soon after 


LIFE. 


sloping bank and took a rest shot. With 
the sights on my .30-30 Winchester set 
at 5OO yards, I aimed for the very top 
of his shoulder, thinking the depth of 
his body enough to allow for drop. 
When I fired he turned about leisurely 
as though to go to the woods, and | 
fired again. Still no sign of hitting. | 
fired the third shot and he _ nearly 
turned a somersault. He managed, 
however, to rise and get into the woods. 
We found him within 100 yards of 
where he first stood. My first shot had 
gone in back of his shoulder about mid 
way between the top and bottom and 
lodged in the opposite shoulder. This 
would have been sufficient. My second 
shot passed through his horn and did no 
damage. My third eut off the large 
bone in his foreleg just under the shoul- 
der. Tle was a fine specimen with a 
spread of forty-six inches. 

Just think! Three moose in two days 
and between us we had seen about fifty 
or sixty moose. 

After preparing our specimens for 
shipment we went to the third camp, a 
new one on which I found the name 
*“‘Camp Becker’’ over the door. This 
was located within a mile and a half of 
the spot where I had killed my moose 
and caribou the year before. I felt 
highly honored in having this camp 
named for me. Hamilton having gone 
home with his moose, we hunted in dif- 
ferent directions. Mr. Houghton scored 
first, killing a fine deer. On the third 
day out William and I were going along 
about 2:30 p. m., when he _ suddenly 
ducked. Looking to the left I saw a 
herd of earibou, about a dozen in all, 
with four good bulls. After watching 
them a moment one large bull 


wan 
dered off to one side away from th 
others. That was my chance and | 
fired. I could see he was hit but as he 


I fired two more shots. 
After going some four or five rods he 
fell, got up and fell to stay down. 

I had shot at about hundred 
yards, and yet only the first bullet hit 
him. He was a beautiful specimen with 
perfectly balanced horns bearing twenty 
points. Mr. Houghton also secured a 


was not down 


one 
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fine caribou several days later with a We all voted the trip a success and 
head about the same size as that of mine. hope to repeat it at some Tuture time. 





\ 20-point caribou head se- 
ired on the trip. 


Sailor Song. 


Sweetheart, the mighty sea Sweetheart, I’d come to thee 
Rolls between me and thee O’er fair or stormy sea 

In weary miles; Served I my heart; 
Would that the laughing sea Duty, stern captain, he 
To whom Love bows the knee 


Keeps us apart. 


Might bear me home to thes 
Home to thy smiles! 


Sweetheart, pray God that He 
All those upon the sea 
May keep from ill. 
So shall I come to thee 
O’er leagues of restless sea, 
If ’tis His will. 
M. E. TOWNSHEND. 


Sweetheart, the stormy sea 

Shrieks with a fearful glee 
And wild alarms; 

Ah, that the angry sea 

Might bear me home to thee 
Home to thy arms! 








AUTUMN LEAVES. 


ORVILLE MARTIN CLAY 


heart of the Blue Grass 
Kentucky there stood 
vears ago an old 


through thi 


In the very 


reviohn ol SO LM« 


Then 


Waving sea ot biue ehildren 


Colonial 


were wont to laugh and play. In winter 
the cardinal was seen flitting in the bar 
ren trees hke autumn leaves In sum 
mer vellow warblers caroled from. th 
Howerine locusts The sweet odors oi 
blossom liv clover idl cf I Hevs iW@kie wer 
wafted on the enervating bre: S 

Krom the winding p that gleamed 
in the noon day sun and glistened lke a 


ribbon of the purest silver when a 
night the 


her mellowine ravs, a 


moon-laved hill and dale with 
driveway 
nodding 


toward 


Canopy ol 


shadowed 1 a 


(AKS and lms 


the broad 
Many an 


wended its way 
and ever door. 


evening did those wal 


veranda 


open 


] 
Is echo 


with merry laughter, the squeak of 
fiddle mad noise of dancing feet 
Ilere lived and died one. Richard 


Atehison, beloved and ben 
who knew him At 


house teemed with life. when the 


oaned by all 
the 1 ( this 
tinkle 


ynen 
of cow bells came melodiously 
when th 
made the welkin rine with 
both sad and joyful, then 
through and 
arm, telling in’ whispered 


from afar, 
negroes coming from the fields 

their songs 
lovers strolled 
those halls lanes, arm in 
voices life’s 
sweetest story. 


One evening as the sun, fiery ball 
of red, was painting the sky with 
son, Riehard Atehison. 
broad veranda, book in 


uneonsciously 


erim 
seated on the 
hand, watehed 
a youth and maiden. Tle 
was thinking of his own boyhood days 

days when as a barefooted urchin he 
had eaptured, with palpitating heart, 
the golden butte rfiv, and later, his heart 
still restless, the wife now seated bv his 
side. . 

Her hair Was now as 
driven snow. 


white as the 
In her eves of blue 
had placed his haze, vet in them 
burned the fire of unquenchable 


Time 
still 
love. In 


her lap the neglected knitting lay ana 
her eves and thoughts also wandered. 
‘Mary, 


vrowlny 


mudding, the 


in the spring, as the days 
warmer, the trees wer 
song of birds filled the an 
and all nature 
then the yielding 
and the 
clinpse of enamoured youth and maiden 
filled my very soul with the spirit of un 
Now the love that I yet hold in my 
eclining years and th 
their beauty fi heart with a tumul 
tuous joy.’ 


Was awakening from het 


lation, mlOSS, thie 


Warming sunshine oceasional 


rest 
dying year 
iS HN 
wife's 


took his 


Ile ceased speaking, 
hand in 


his and bending he kissed her 
The leaves drifted momentarily on the 
bosom of the 


the richest © 


breeze and earpeted with 


brown, seared 


imson the 
placed herself at his 
feet and on his knees rested her delicat: 
hands. Long did she gaz 

**Diek, 


blessing than 


OTASS llis wite 


mito his eves. 
there is no 
like 


Horie 


dearest, ereate) 


ours.” No 


vIVvVen 


love 


answer Was needed. was 
her ¢hair and knit 


attempted to concentrate his 


Rising she resumed 


ting. Ile 


mind on the open book lying on_ his 
knees. No sooner did he find the plac 
than the wind like a naughty ehild, 
turned the page. His eyes onee more 


wandered to the and maiden 


They, seated on a 


vouth 
yielding 
moss, were repeating words that he had 
In perfect 
others 


hassoek ot 


known and still knew so well. 


Imnocence they clasped each 
hands. 
Blackbirds, hurrying to warmer 
elimes, attempted to robe the 
trees and failing, hurried on. The sun 
had just disappeared and the hush of 
evening enveloped all. A gentle breeze 
freshened in the trees and attempted to 


] 
awaken the 


naked 


slumbering element. 

Across his mind floated visions of as 
rosy a hue as the pink afterglow—the 
sun’s good-night As the 
pink changed to the greater beauty of 


kiss to earth. 





































A MAGAZINE 





OF THE WEST 


the somber gray it) brought to mind days when we wandered, hand in’ hand 


Maryv’s life and his own. beneath the spreading trees. The musts 
‘Sweetheart, vou and I are now in of sorrow at times have hovered neat 

the greater sunset—the sunset of lift but ere the dark clouds appeared ou 

Years with their moments of gold and — love like the warming sunshine has ic 

lead have quickly flown by. Now as our — them disappear.”’ 

hair is turning gray, like vonder distant “They err who t 

sky our love is just as warm as. thos i cikers ave Bar wn 











NATURE’S MUSIC. 


| allers was fond of music I allers was stuck on «ingin’, 
Pianos, an’ all them things Though I never quite ket 

: 1 e e that’s of arhat +) =e ive 
But I like the tune that the pine trees croon But the song that’s got wha 


And the song that the water sings; 


: Is the song of the summer birds! 
Your violin is a hollow din 


Patti and Nordica both is fine 


When it comes to the music part Yet their songs have a missing 
But the catarack—it gives you back They won't compare with the s 
The pulse of your youthful heart! That comes from a robin’s thr 


When you want the real, true music 
Don't go to a thing with strings 
But hie to the stream where the ripple 
gleam 
And the bird of its Maker sings’ 
Your mandolin—it will sound like tin 
When the song of the wild is heard, 
And the best guitar will “give you a jar” 
By the side of a little bird! 





T, SHELLEY SUTTON 





























(‘ut-over land burned six years 


ago (1899), showing dead 
trees, Eldorado County, Cal 


Some of the Menaces which our Forests are Subjected to. 
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General view a few years after the Redwood lumberman 
has finished his work. Humboldt County, California—It is 
noticeable that few of the stumps are sprouting. 




















A THRILLING ENCOUNTER. 


JOHN DOUGLAS. 


The lst of August, 1904, found me 
near the head of Lake Chelan, a beauti 
ful sheet of water sixty miles long, in the 
central part of the state of Washington, 
whither I had gone to escape for a few 
weeks, the cares of business. 

I pitched my tent near the banks of 
Railroad Creek, and after half an hour’s 
fishing, had caught enough trout to feed 
four hungry men. 

I had expected to be joined at the 
foot of the lake by a friend, but received 
a message saying it was impossible for 
him to come. so I deeided to go on alone 
and get what enjoyment I could by my 
self. 

The only building at Railroad Creek 
was a post office, so-called because the 
miners from the several prospects near, 
would oceasionally receive a letter or pa- 
per from the ‘‘outside.’ 

Sunrise next morning found me set- 
ting out with my gun, in the hope of get- 
ting some game, which proved to be plen- 
tiful. TI had elimbed about two miles 
up the mountain side, through the 
woods, when, suddenly topping the rise, 
I saw below me a beantiful sheet of 
water nearly a mile and a half long and 
one mile wide. On the shore stood a 
small log eabin with a bluish line of 
smoke curling lazily from the stovepipe 
chimney. Wishing to see the owner of 
such a eozy-looking place in the middle 
of the wilderness T deseended the hill 
and went around to the front of the 
little house. 

On one end of the five by ten porch, 
lay a huge hound, and stretched about 
him, in different attitudes of lazy en- 
joyment, were six cats. At sight of me 
the dog sprang to his feet with a growl 
that brought the master of the house to 
the door. ‘‘T.ie down, Caesar!’’ the man 
said, sternly, and then to the cats he 
shouted: ‘‘Punch, Judy! Blast you, get 
out of here.’’ There were six streaks of 
gray, as the old eats, followed by the 


younger ones, darted around the corner, 
toward the woods. 

‘*Morning pardner; come in and take 
a rest,’’ were his next words, addressed 
to me, this time. I gladly availed myself 
of this opportunity to get acquainted, 
and stepped inside. 

‘‘Those cats are a nuisance, but I 
have to keep them to save my garden 
from the chipmunks. They will not show 
up for two or three days because of th 
scare I gave them just now,”’ 
the man. 

The house was very neatly arranged 
inside. A large stone fireplace in one 
end with a dutch oven beside it, and a 
table. two chairs, and a bed, all of home 
manufacture, completed the furnishings. 

On the wall hung a pair of snowshoes 
and standing in a corner were two rifles. 
Two, ten-inch .22 ealiber pistols lay on 
the table. 

My host was a tall man with a long 
drooping moustache and gray hair. It 
took but a little time to get acquainted 
and I learned from him, during the 
eourse of an excellent dinner, to which I 
gladly accepted his invitation, that he 
had been there ten years, was a hunter 
and trapper, and had two other cabins, 
at distances of seven miles, higher up in 
the mountains. Cole, as I found was his 
name, had formerly been chief dis 
patcher on a large railroad, and_ his 
health failing, had been advised to eome 
there to reeuperate—with the result that 
he stayed, enjoying the wild life and 
bracing air more than the crowded cits 

After the dinner (of 
and potatoes, fried in bear’s 
my host gathered up the remains and 
fed them to the dog. 

‘*This dog was the cause of many of 
my gray hairs,’’ he said, and I, seenting 
a story, begged him to explain, which he 
did as follows: 

‘*One day last October I started out 
on a little hunting trip. my object being 


explained 


vrouse, trout 


TTeASE 
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arge s that had been mother as he had been doing since L cap 
¢ the sheep ss the divide — tured hin 
nder.”’ He pointed the high ran ‘Just before rolling in my blankets 
ns soutl t| ake. ** Before I replenished the fire and put the cub 
1 chained up t nad in the ir the game bag and tied it securely to 
shed leaving plenty of t for him. The my bed of fir boughs 
id have b ble to kill hin Soon after lying down the stillness of 
| had taken | ‘here had the night was broken by the barking 
y>snHow to spe; al thre round howl of a eovote calling his mates to in 
s only shghtly fre spect the camp in the hope of stealing 
‘You see, the ce Ind here is scme supper, but they kept at a safe dis 
ooded and ) plentiful,  tanee from the eirele of light east by the 
so | S not surp. ding nr 
he seldi S Hold Min Kar off in the distanee I heard the 
! road hich I f i} t wav. to ‘aint ery of a mountain lion. or eougar. 
. lred rds dis Ss son t, sounding not unlike the 
the largest mou ness, ac wailing of a little baby. But these sounds 
ed by two tt pparenth did not disturb me much, for wild an 
th old e. follow ne mals are not so ferocious as is popularly 
rade supposed. The saving that ‘‘familarity 
\t tl oment [| discovered them, breeds contempt,’’ is true in more ways 
! SS . estle he than one. T have killed one hundred and 
hie] . nearly — SIX hear, besides numerous” other 
ross. QO raising my Wild animals, and IT have never vet had 
) ired. but inded her one show fight, unless nearly famished 
Springing forward sl lisappeared in vith hunger, or else cornered. 
he tl ish tl rack, leay ‘But this is starting off on a tangent 
ttens to tl Runnine Just as I was dozing off to sleep T heard 
and put the eougar’s cry repeated, but this time 
( 0 hough not much nearer So, thought I, vou ar 
several painful seratches on my voing to investigate also. and then = | 
hands and arms. The other one in its dropped off to sleep. 
hasty effort to eseap hetween th ‘*T awoke in the middle of the night 
hres into the mudhole, t} thin frozen with a sudden start to find my fire nearly 
ist of which brol th its weicht out and an indescribable feeling of fear 
WI SING Se ( ns to reseue it I nv breast I hastilv started to sti 
SS roles caused it to sir mv fire into a blaze, when 1 thought | 
Well, thought hey Ss one pet any heard stealthy steps a few feet behind 
nd if he gets 1 Say we. | will ri [ whirled about and there, not fit 
. naw somewhere. ] teen feet away, gleamed a pair of eves 
| hought tothe mother. not that resembled live coals, surrounded by 
! her |} heeauss mpenetrable darkness Immediately | 
Ss not the season f hides and [Twas thought of the cougar I had heard just 
ure The tt \ but litth before going to sleep, and then th 
dita hut as thought flashed over me that this was thx 
0 e, beyond - nd pheas mother of the kitten I had captured, and 
ts, two of which [ shot for supper. that she had trac d me here to regain 
Te ae d my camp pessession of her offspring. 
a Of eiingh og At this moment the kitten gave an 
' ; ; other pitiful ery and the eves suddenls 
eee perations. After — turned in that direction and then quickly 
a ne —— _ st all might flashed back again. This seemed to eon 
prepared supper me pet would frp vy fears and neglecting the fire 1 


wh Poff ti aw chunk of vroped around for mv rifle.. but eould 
mit conti ; r for its not remember where it had ben laid, | 
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was so frightened. | heartily cursed my nehes wide, whieh were thi 
self for not awaking to keep the fire up days old. 

All this time the eves never moved or “>Next morning a at \ 
changed a particle, and | afterward re word that apparently the sa 
member wondering why the lioness d d attacked a band of she |) ‘ 
not spring. 1 don’t suppose that all this miles farther away al a 
occupied more than twenty seconds, but five in one might. 
it seemed twenty hours to me as I turned Being in a hurry to 
again to the fire in the faint hope of | winter preparations, I decided 
coaxing it into a blaze before the beast hear go for a time, or let 1 
sprang upon me. At last I saw the eyes sheep men kill it if the 
lowered toward the ground, and thought their stock. 
my last hour had = eome. Jerking my I made the return 11 
hunting knife from my belt I resolved mountains in less than a d \s | 
that the lioness should at least carry neared the scene of ni pets 
away some more wounds with her before dog left me and darted al 
she finished me. Then as T raised my brush that lined the trac] Iles 
arm to protect myself T heard the sup appeared and running 
posed eougar emit a Joy ful bark as it niake me understand that | 
leaped at me, and dropping the knife | low him. He seemed delighted wt 
clasped my arms around my dog, than did so and trotted ahead t] 
ful that it was a mistake instead of portant air, leading me to the 
reality the lioness had entered wher s! 

The rusty chain IT had fastened th Here with his nose on th 
dog with had broken in his efforts to his tail in the air, he ke pt 
free himself, and he had followed me. ar two hundred feet. to a SM 
riving at the camp just as the fire died tI Cl bushes. Part oO th 

vay Being a prudent dog he had as ooked seiiiaas dd —" . d th 

sured himself that he was at the right = Sain es apomcee ig . 
piace, before making his presence known its ne te ' 
ings, causing cdeatn Las 

and in doing so had given me the fright i: 1 aeaein ‘ate. Bln Totle 
of my life. feet from tin of nose to tit 

Well, I finished my journey next day verv thankful that T had 
but all T could find of the bear were som ecunter sueh ai formidab 
tracks more than a foot long and eight th my hunting knife. 


Pike’s Peak. 


Behold that mighty mountain Storms may beat upon t] 
Round whose head the clouds are furled! Winter, wild, may vent 

Like a Sentinel of Ages Lightning, with its lurid terri 
Gazing outward o’er the world May assail the throne of 

Like a monarch, proud, majesti But the Monarch stands eterna 
Cold of heart and stern of mien Calm, triumphant, mute an 

Without pulse of pain or pleasure Fate hath not a frown to thr 
Yet the master of the scene! What is time or tide to hi 


T. SHELLEY S 








Wind-Swept Trees in Colorado. 








Timberline on Long’s Peak. 


The effeets of the terrifie winds 
which sweep our mountain summits in 
Colorado about timber line are plainly 
in evidence in the picture published 
herewith. This tree is located on the 
trail to the top of Long’s Peak 
Colorado’s grandest mountains—if, in- 


(one of 
deed, not her very grandest), and is only 
one of hundreds that have been bent and 
twisted by the almost constant winds 
which blow winter and summer, spring 
and fall, in that vicinity. 

The elevation of Long’s Peak is 14, 
276 feet, and that at timberline 
this picture was taken 


where 
about 10,500 
feet. This tree (as do all others) leans 
to the east, therefore our severest winds 
come from the west. Some of these trees 
(mostly cedar) are bent so low that the 
branches touch the ground. In many 
such cases these branches take root and 


run along the ground for dozens of feet, 
taking root as they go and shooting up 
from the stem at convenient intervals 
miniature trees, which, being more com- 
fortably sheltered low on the ground, 
stand almost erect. 

We have noticed in examining these 
trees while on trips to and from the sum- 
mit of Long’s Peak that very seldom is 
any bark or limbs found on the side of 
this timber facing the West. The wind 
and sleet and snow and flying sand being 
driven so fiercely against the exposed 
side of the trees almost completely de- 
nudes them of their bark and prohibits 
the growth of branches on that side. 
The photo from which this cut was made 
was taken by Enos A. Mills, the guide 
who conducts parties up the peak each 
summer, and who is also state snow in- 
spector for Colorado. 


























DOROTHY 


Our home is situated in the noted 
Ozark mountain region of south Missouri. 
We surely live in the backwoods, as it is 
twenty-five miles to the nearest railroad, 
but it would surprise many to learn that, 
nevertheless, in certain favored localities, 
there are many families of as thrifty, 
well educated and refined people as Can 
be found in any section of our land. Yet, 
a few miles back from the settlements, 
the virgin forests extend in one un- 
broken stretch for miles and miles. Wild 
game such as deer, turkey and pheasant, 
is still quite plentiful, and many fur 
bearing animals such as the fox, raccoon, 
wildeat, mink, opossum and weasel, are 
much too plentiful for the safety of the 
farmer’s poultry. Nearly every resident 
has one or more well-trained dogs with 
which to hunt such animals, and the sale 
of furs brings in many a weleome dollar 
at a time of year when there is hardly 
any other opportunity to furn an honest 
penny. The swift-flowing mountain 
streams teem with bass and many other 
species of fish that delight the heart of 
the angler. Bold and beautiful scenery 
spreads out before the eve in every diree- 
tion to those who ean find beauty in 
noble forest trees, moss-covered rocks. 
and tall, eedar-cerowned bluffs, and sweet 
music in murmuring waters or winds 
sighing through the tops of the yellow 
pines. 

An incident that lately oceurred is 
only similar to many others that occur 
iu the course of a year and may perhaps 
prove to many that our isolation is not 
without many compensations in the way 
of amusement and excitement for young 
people, even if so much different from 
that of the more thickly settled section. 

During the holidays the weather was 
unusually warm and favorable even for 
this sheltered nook, and my father had 
directed my two brothers, John and Billy, 
to finish husking out some sboek corn in 
one of the back fields on our farm. They 





A GIRL’S VERSION OF A TURKEY HUNT. 


DOOLITTLE. 


were working quite late one evening and 
just as they were starting home they 
were attracted to the fluttering made by 
wild turkeys when flying up to roost, 
in the woods just back of the field. They 
crept eautiously in that direction and dis 
covered the treetops in a little branch 
bottom literally black with these noble 
birds. Having no gun they could do 
nothing but creep cautiously back again, 
with a promise that later they would call 
again, better prepared to secure a roast. 

After supper John hastened over to a 
near neighbor to get his friend, Philip 
Shone, while Billy went to another neigh- 
bor to get Dan Jones, his chum, to go 
with them. <As the boys were going to 
have such a good time, I though I might 
too, so I sent by them a request to bring 
Nettie Shone and Susie Jones, my two 
most intimate friends, to spend the even- 
ing with me. Within an hour all were 
on hand, but a new phase appeared on 
the program. Nettie was coaxing her 
brother to let us girls go along and see 
them get the turkeys. Philip said he 
would like to have us go first rate, but he 
just knew we couldn’t keep still and 
would seare the turkeys before we could 
get within a half mile of them. But we 
solemnly promised we would be *‘good”’ 
and quiet, if they would let us go. Billy 
put in a good word for us. He said ** Oh, 
pshaw! of course let ’em go. What if 
they do scare the turkeys? We can take 
old Mingo along and have him tree a 
eoon and have lots of fun anyhow.’’ So 
thanks to brother, it was agreed, but we 
had mamma’s consent to win yet, which 
we soon accomplished, by promising to 
wrap up warm and to be home by ten 
o'clock. When we finally got started we 
were certainly a crowd fit to scare tame 
turkeys, even, not to mention wild ones. 
John and Philip each had double bar 
reled breech loaders that were excellent 
guns, while Billy had a single barrel that 
was fully their equal. Dan cut a most 
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comical’ figure with his gun, an old muz 
zle-loading army musket, 
long, which his father 
Civil war and who sets great store by it 
on that aceount But, from what the 
boys say, it is more dangerous to the one 
behind it than to the object shot at 

Dan was chosen to carry the cow bell, 
a great deep-toned bell we use on one of 
our work oxen when they are 


about six feet 
earried in the 


turned out 
on the range, so we ean find them readily. 
I will explain that when hunting turkeys 
after night if you jingle a cowbell you 
ean get close up to them, as they merely 
think it some animal they are accustomed 
to. 

Now, there wasn’t 
ing the old bell until vot reasonably 
near to where the turkevs were 
but that didn’t suit Dan’s idea. 


i 


i. bit of use jingl 


roosting, 
He had 
fastened the strap of the bell under the 
iron ram-rod at the end of his musket, 


and away we went, ling-a-ling-ding-dong 


elink elink and as t that were not 
enough to give all an attack of the 
ajigoles, every once na wh { he would 


give a bawl in very poor imitation of an 
that Net 
make some of her wittiest 
which finally ended in all 
screaming with Philip gave 
Nettie a good seolding and threatened to 
take her straight home, but Philip’s bark 
is always worse than his bite, 


old cow. It was at such a time 
t1e chose tO 


comments, 





laugcht r 


and we 
girls got off by jnst renewing our prom 
Brother John told Dan to please 
not bawl any more. He said the turkeys 
might hear him and all drop dead, and 
said he wouldn’t blame them much if 
they did, as he wouldn’t want to live long 
himself, in a world 
like that. 

In due time we arrived near to the 
roost, and John and Philip went care 
fully forward to look over the situation 
and plan the attack. In a few minutes 
they were back, and had agreed on a sig 
nal which was to be given by Billy, who 
would go to the farthest point, when he 
was read to shoot. Susie was given 
charge of the bell and told to ring it 
about as she usually heard them ringing 
in the woods. I held Mingo, our hunting 
hound, by a strap, as we couldn’t risk 
having him loose for fear of searing th 


ISS. 


where cows bawled 
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game, but he was alert and watching as 
though he knew there was ‘‘something 
doing.’’ It is surprising how still boys 
can be when they want to. They crept 
off into the underbrush as silently as In- 
dians and we girls were apparently left 
alone in the dark woods where the only 
sound, the who-hoo-hoo of the owls, made 
it seem more dismal still. We were be- 
ginning to wish we had stayed with 
mamma, when the mournful notes of a 
dove rang out clear and musical on the 
night air, followed an instant later, by 
bang, boom, bang, bang, until it seemed 
the very hills were tearing asunder, such 
was the fearful noise. Then we heard the 
flapping of many wings, and heard 
heavy bodies strike the ground. ‘The 
overhead seemed filled with 
dark bodies flying swiftly away. We 
heard John and Philip give a cheer; then 
Billy ealled excitedly for Mingo. Know 
ing he needed the help of the dog I un- 
snapped the strap from his collar and he 
was off like an arrow. We soon heard 
his yelp, and later, Billy’s ery of tri- 
umph: 

‘T got him all right, all right, and he 
is a smasher, too.’’ Nettie turned up the 
light of the lantern, which had been left 
with her, and we went forward through 
the thicket as fast as we could, guided 
by the shouts of the successful hunters. 
We came to them, standing under a giant 
burr oak which had been the roosting 
place of the two fine turkeys John and 
Philip were proud to exhibit. But it was 
Billy who had laid low the patriarch of 
the flock, a monster gobbler weighing as 
much as both the others. He had broken 
a wing and would have lost him had not 
the dog with his unerring scent soon run 
the gobbler down. 

Poor Dan! his turkey flew away. He 
was so angry at the old musket that he 
threatened to smash it over a log. ‘‘Bet- 
ter not,’’ said Susie. ‘‘ Papa would never 


very air 


forgive you. You know the old gun was 
never intended to shoot small shot.’ 
‘‘Never mind,”’ said Billy, ‘‘you ean 


eome over and fill up on my gobbler. I’! 
go halvers with you.’’ John 
having more light on the subject, and, 
suiting the action to the word, they soon 
had a roaring fire from the dry brush 
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that was lying plentiful and convenient 
around them. The bright firelight shin 
ing on the trees and the dark shadows 
t made a scene most unusual to young girls 
- and one not soon forgotten. The boys 
t | were full of praise for our behavior at 
y , the critical time and promised that we 
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A deer and turkey hunting camp in the Chickasha Nation 
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THES WEST. 


should £0 hunting with them again at 
any time we wished. We reached home 
even before the appointed time. Mamma 
laughingly told Dan that he and his bell 
were a great institution to send along 
with voung people, as a person eould al 
ways tell just where they were 





*hoto by W. L. Sawyer 
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THE SPORTSMAN 


AND HIS DOGS. 


ED F. HABERLEIN. 


In anticipation of the sport in store 
for the lover of field and water-fow! 
shooting, the sportsman impatiently 
awaits the opening day. Preparations 
for a first outing have been completed ; 
the dogs put in condition by ample exer 
cise to harden muscles and feet, and the 
surplus ‘‘lumber’’ worked off; shooting 
togs, gun and hold-over eartridges crit 
ically inspeeted and sorted over, ete., so 
that nothing remains but for the opening 
day to arrive. 

Those having sent their 
trainer, have had them returned and are 
now trying them out to see how well they 
are under control, what speed they show 
and how stanch at point they are. Sat- 
isfactory results are not always obtained 
beeause the abrupt change of handlers 
prevents harmonious working together of 
dog and master. It must be borne in 
mind that no two dogs perform alike, 
nor do two men handle gun and dog and 
ecnduct themselves alike in the field ; and 
the more contrary dog and master hap- 
pen to be, the greater the confusion 
usually te the detriment of the dog. Th 
dog and its trainer become accustomed to 
each other’s peculiarities through associ 
ation, and thus work in harmony con 
dueive to pleasure to both. 

The man who has trained his own 
dogs, or at least worked them the past 
season and thus became acquainted with 
his helpmates afield, knows just what to 
expect and how to remedy any fault th 
dogs may have acquired during the long 
interval, hence be spared much anxiety, 
annoyance and disappointment. On the 
opening day he sallies forth, confident of 
such an enjoyable outing as only a true 
sportsman can enjoy and fully appre- 
ciate; for it is not only the number of 
birds brought to bag that inspires and 
gratifies, but, in much greater part, the 
fine performance of one’s faithful dog 
that leads to joy and satisfaction. The 


dogs to a 


real value of one’s dog is to be measured 


in accordance with his ability, efficiency 
and willingness to serve as a help-mate 
afield—to find, point and retrieve—in a 
manner pleasing to the sportsman. The 
better the dog performs these functions 
the greater the enjoyment and satisfae 
tion of its master. A well-bred, intelli 
gent, speedy and ambitious dog, even if 
well trained by another but unaccus 
tomed to the owner, usually proves a fail 
ure. 

A great deal of good money is squan 
dered by sportsmen who place their dogs 
for training into the hands of men pro 
fessing to be dog trainers, but who, i 
fact, are imposters. The writer ( a re- 
tired trainer) makes the above assertion 
without fear of contradiction, knowing 
that it will be coneurred in by many a 
sportsman, who, to his regret, has a tale 
of woe to relate alone this line. Many 
letters from disappointed dog owners 
re ach me asking for advice as to correct 
ing faults of their who wer 
‘‘trained’’ for them but are deficient in 
Many make the mistake 
of placing a dog in the hands of a regu 
lar market-hunter to be trained, beeaus 
this sort of man asks but a small sum for 
his work as compared with the profes 
sional trainer, while, in fact, he is sel 
dom eapable of giving the dog proper in- 
struction—merely letting the dog run 
along at will on the hunt and abusing 
him severely at the slightest provocation 
if things are not conducive to filling the 
game bag. 

The principal sport indulged in by 
the sportsman of the middle states being 
quail, prairie chicken and duck shooting, 
his helpmate must naturally be a setter or 
pointer for work on the first two named 
game birds, and a retriever for the lat 
ter, such as the Irish water spaniel, or 
Chesapeake Bay dog. Prairie chicken 
shooting is royal sport, provided two es- 
sentials prevail first, birds must be suffi 
ciently plentiful, and secondly, a good, 


dogs 


many respects. 
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well-trained bird dog is a 
Aside of a good gun, the 
vrreatest Importance, DeCAUSE 
instead of « 
the quest would becom 


necessity. 
doe is of 
for laek of 
such a one, xhilarating sport 
tiresome drudg- 
ery. And not only a well-filled game bag 
alone is the height of ambition, but the 
efficient and pleasing manner of work of 
dog inspires and 
hunter. Many procla m that quail 
shooting is unequaled as fascinating 
sport afield. Men of means travel great 
distances to reach where the 
heauties abound and _ hunting 
may be indulged in without restraint. 
The good quail dog must be slower and 
work closer to handler than should the 


one’s 


charms the 


loealit eS 


brow n 


dog used for prairie chicken shooting. 
Quail seek secluded haunts with ample 
eover such as thick underbrush, tall 
weeds and grass, ete., so that the dog 
must work to but short distances from 


shooter lest he be lost to sight 
finding and pointing game: he must be 
stanch on point, retrieve tenderly and 
promptly to order, and under nicest con- 
trol generally—such a one 
to the quail hunter 

However, upland birds are be 
eoming searcer year by vear, and the 
es in ob- 
upon the land 
of another—joined to the more 
enforcement of the game ] 


laws in all see- 
tions of the eountrv—tend to make 


of many sportsman. Then 
it is that we think of our migratory 
water-fowl—geese, dueks. snipe. ete. 

although eonsiderably dimin 


ished eomnpared with the former 


when 


is invaluable 


constantly inereasing diffieulti 


‘ 


taining permission to hunt 


rigorous 


‘fonitters’’ 


mvr 
lads, the flight in season still remains 
good and the lucky sportsman who hap 
pens to be on marsh or lake at the proper 
time may enjov grand sport sut not 
every sportsman is so situated as to en 
joy the privilege of water-fowl shooting 

the favorite ponds and es, In late 
vears, having either been leased or ae 


quired by purchase by individual 


sports 


men or gun elubs—so th ong distances 


must now be traveled v shooting is 
to be indulged in by the average duck 
lrunter. Nevertheless, the duck retriever 
will heneeforth become more of a neees 
sity than in the past, when compara 
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tively only a small minority of shooters 
relied solely upon water-fowl shooting. 
It will thus that a water dog 
will eventually be the only breed a great 
many sportsmen will find any work for, 
and, therefore, a few words on the 
utility, handling, and the 
breeds most adapted for this special kind 
of work should be in place. 

Owing to his light, short coat, the 
pointer is not well suited for work in 
water, because water-fowl shooting can 
be had only during the moderately cold 
periods of the year, and, even if ever so 
willing to serve his master as a duck re 
triever, he suffers too severely when ex 
posed to wet and cold, presenting a piti- 
ful sight while shivering as the direct 
result of work he is not by nature fitted 
for. Any member of the setter family 
be it English, Irish, or Gordon—is much 
better suited to work in water and ean 
stand the ordeal without suffering to so 
marked a degree as the pointer must; 
but, still, even they are soon chilled 
through, and, in course of time, become 
incapacitated by stiff limbs and, worst 
of all, rheumatism. 

The shooter addicted to water-fow! 
shooting should procure a dog whom na- 
ture has adapted to the work in hand. 
The Chesapeake Bay dog and the Irish 
water spaniel make duck retrievers par 
excellence. Ejither of these can and will 
werk in cold water continuously, without 
suffering as do the more popular sport 
ing breeds, owing to their peculiar coat. 
whieh consists of a heavy matting of 
outer hair and an oily, eloselying, fur- 
like undereoat which prevents water 
penetrating to their skin; hence they feel 
infinitesimally less eold when working 
in water than any other breed of dogs. 
Although naturally inclined, to a de- 
gree, to retrieve and work in water with- 
out special training, if the work of the 
duck retriever is to be performed pleas- 
antly and without friction, proper pre- 
liminary training is a_ necessity also. 
Sueh training, however, is a simple mat- 
ter, compared with that of a perfectly 
finished bird dog. The duck retriever 
needs to be rendered merely obedient to 
simple orders—such as, follow at heel: 
drop to order; remain down till called 


be seen 


training, 
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upon, but then promptly respond; ad- A dog so instructed is a pleasure and 
vance in the direction and seek as indi- satisfaction to any one fond of water- 
cated by a mere wave of the hand; fetch fowl shooting and the little trouble in 
the game soft-mouthed and deliver same curred well repaid. 

in hand to his master in blind or boat. 





Setter retrieving ruffed grouse 


THE MOON IN THE BROOK. 


Dancing in glee, the laughing brook Babbling along between mossy bank 
Speeds o’er its rocky bed, Where violets open their eyes, 

And the wild rose, lulled by its crooning song, The frolicsome brook wooes the 
Dreamily droops her head. Till pale on its breast shi 

The thistledown kissed by a wandering breeze, A fair young queen in the arms of night 
Over the blue-rill floats, With pearls on her trailing gown, 

And rustling leaves of russet and green And glittering stars like uncut gems 
Sail by in their fairy boats. Studding her jeweled crown. 

Rippling along ‘neath the murmuring pines, Then the waters murmur a song 
But returning again—oh never And my heart goes singing 

The madcap waves with their merry rune, As I throw a kiss to the moor 
Rush onward—and on—forever While the waves waft it, dear 


AGNES LOCKHART HUGHES 





DOCTOR JACK ’N ME. 


One time Dr. Jack ‘n m« An’ sez Dr. Jack, “Poor Bill, 
Went a shootin’ qua veo ee We don't larn these things until 
Dr. Jack’s ole chum o n ‘ It's too late fer remidy;: 
Thort I'd give him a good tim« Yep yeou've been a fool,” sez he 
So us two went eout I say Never will thar come a day 
Fer tew kill som thet d Thet yeou tew yeourself kin say 
. > moe foc ‘Glad thet I can’t read a line,’ 
-sebtpore og pele by Gee Never will thar come a time 
tew be a trampin’ throug Yeou kin say it; but thar will 
Stubble fields along of Come a time tew yeou Pore Bill 
‘Sieniine heow we uster zo Thet yeou'll wish yeour head wuz ful 
H ntit quail lone time Pe Of tl stuff they larn at school 
Maybe sez I, “mabe so; 
Wall we got tew —— — Fellers like yeourself should know; 
Bout eour boy-hood d by Hen! I take what yeou say well meant, 
An’ it almos’ n we Ss Hiello! dogs have struck a scent, 
Come, a thinkin’ of them year See thet pointer puppy back, 
Mine had been a wasted lit \ir yeou ready, Dr. Jack?” 
Had'nt nuthir ept wife 
nm Y lif hye r 
os ere baie ; oo 1 cent Wall we flushed ’em—I got one 
Dr. Jack missed his-fer fun 
So he iid, ‘cause ‘twasn’t right 


Fer tew kill th’ fust bird quite 
So early in th’ mornin’; so 


ort it be tew let his go 


Wall th’ dogs got workin’ then 
Whar th’ quail wuz thick, by Hen! 
In th’ grass along th’ crick 

Quail wuz hidin’ mighty thick; 

Je across th’ line yeou know, 
On th’ farm of Cranky Joe 


Looked tew see if Doc wuz thar, 
Coulden see him anywhar 

When th’ smoke had growed less dense 
Saw him settin’ on th’ fence 

Come along,’ I yells, “I say 


Aint yeou shotin’ none tew-day?” 


But he only motioned like, 
Waved his arms fer all’s in sight; 
Mus’ be sick,”’ I thort—too bad, 
Doc is sech a clever lad; 

Wonder what's th’ matter neow 
Ith th’ feller enyheow?” 


Wall I shot along, until 
Thar wan't no more quail tew kill; 





Thar vw i me ‘eam an Thar wan't no game-hog ’bout me, 
I - , . Wall I'd bagged some two or three 
MOUL Ine 


So I sought eout Doc ag’in 


An’ I foun’ him mad as sin 


Only larned jes’ what I seed See thet sign,”’ he yells when I 
Coulden’ write ar oud re Asked him in a mild tone why 
Worked fer tothers by He wan't shootin’ none thet day 
Sawin’ wood an’ pitecl ! See thet sign up thar, I say?” 
Tole Doc Jack I'd bee ‘Yep,” sez I, “I do, but Gee! 
Cause I'd never gone tew 00 What it sez is Greek tew me.” 
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Saw Doc settin’ on the fence 


Then Doc grinned and scratched his head Wall,” sez s “IT never heed 

“Gosh, it's one on me,” he said Them thar signs ‘cause I 

“Plain’s th’ nose upon yeour face So Iam exempt I think;” 

Sez ‘No shootin’ on this place “Wall,” sez Doc, “let’s have a drink 

















Dobinner after the morning hunt 








THE PASSING OF THE PRAIRIE CHICKENS. 


CRAIG S. 


lots 
as September 
Ist drew near, our plans for a good hunt 
converged towards a part of South Da 


[It was reported that ther 


were °* 


ehickens: ' so, 


ot prairie 


kota where as yet grain fields and un 
broken prairies are about equal. A run 
of four hours on the railroad took us 
with gun and dog to the little town. 
Though the trip was made on the day 
before the open season, there were on thi 
train—thanks to the law which requires 


those from out the state to pay for hunt 


ing-—only a dog or two besides our own. 
The party which was to hunt to 
evether—three men, one boy, and a 


driver—had been arranged before our 
arrival, and next morning we were in the 
fields before daylight, the first bird be 


ing flushed by the team before we could 
see to shoot 

It was an ideal hunting day, eool 
moist: but field after field of wheat 


stubble was ranged over with only two 
shot A eireuit 
grassy resulted in se 

birds: but during 


few 
forenoon only twenty-eight 


old birds seen and ons 
upon 
euring a 


the entire 


some hills 


single 


THOMS. 


seen, half of which we sue- 

With the exception 
more than four birds 
were found in any one place. 

Though we hunted hard a 
y, being in the fields—with the excep 
tion of three hours at noon—from day 
light to dark, only twenty-nine chickens 
were All day we were dealing 
with the remnants of coveys, and of 
these remnants only six were found; 
while we tramped hundreds of acres of 
the finest chicken ground without seeing 
a bird. 

Our bag was not a large one—four 
teen the first day and nineteen the see 


birds were 
eeeded a bagging, 
of one covey, not 


second 


day, 


seen. 


ond—yet, it was large enough, for we 
had all we wanted to eat. And the man 
of the party who could not shoot 


chickens had the finest sport imaginable 
shooting jack rabbits. Years ago, where 
were very plentiful, [ bagged 
handed several times as many 
birds, yet I enjoyed myself no better. 

I was astonished at the scarcity of 
chickens where one would expect them to 
be so plentiful; and I was equally aston- 


echiekens 


single 
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ished at the The farmer boys 
made no seeret of the fact that they 
hunted a month before the open season ; 
and no not even the local game 
warden—eared to incur their ill will 
and that of their friends by executing 
the law upon them. 

Much has been said against city peo- 
ple, with their fine and guns, 
slaughtering the ‘‘farmer’s chickens.’’ 
This, the state charge for hunting has 
largely modified; many of these city 
hunters do more shooting than killing: 
at most they seour the fields roughly, 
getting only a single chance at a covey; 
and their hunting is confined to a few 
days. Yet the chickens are going the 
way of the buffalo, deer, and elk. There 
is practically no chicken hunting to-day 
in Illinois, lowa, and a considerable part 
of eastern South Dakota and Nebraska. 

There seems a certain reasonableness 
in the contention that the farmer has the 
first right to the chickens, and that it is 
‘‘not so bad’’ for him to shoot what he 
‘‘wants to eat,’’ even before the open 
season; but it does not take a farmer’s 
family long to eat all the ehickens on his 
own farm and also those on the farms of 
half a dozen neighbors. To reduce the 
proposition to the farmer’s eating capa- 
city will soon exterminate the chickens. 
Moreover, the law gives the farmer the 
power to protect his fields against hunt 
ers if he so desires. 

Among city hunters—thanks to our 
excellent sporting magazines—there is a 
healthy and growing sentiment in favor 
both of obeving and enforcing the law. 
Without doubt the rapid extinction of 
our prairie chickens is due more to the 
shooting of the farmer boys before the 
open season than we are aware. Many 
of them have good dogs; they locate 


reason: 


one 


dogs 


every covey in the neighborhood; a half 
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They compelled the men who 
shot most of the chickens to 
have his photo taken with 


the jack rabbits 


hour with dog and gun in the morning 
or evening secures enough for a 
and soon there are none left. 

We may have the best of laws, but as 
long as the game wardens ure loeal the 
law will not be properly enforced, for 
neighbor does not care to ineur the ill 
will of neighbor. If for a month before 
the open season the game warden of one 
section could do work in another, and 
there was an understanding that the law 
was to be enforced, it would doubtless 
go far to remedy the evil mentioned. 
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UP A TREE 


Do you know what the feeling is 
when you find out suddenly that you 
have to do an athletic stunt in record 
time and that there would be no chance 
to ‘*try it over’’ if you fail the first time? 
Did a bear ever put you ‘‘upatree?”’ I 
did not get up the tree, but I tried very 
hard to do so, once upon a time. 

It was in the Sierra Madres of Mex- 
ico that it all happened, and to say that 
the experience caused my hair to stand 
on end would be putting it very mildly. 
We were hunting in the mountains of 
Sonora, Mexico, and had out a line of 
traps from our camp on North Creek. We 
had caught one bear and three lions and 
then, as nothme else seemed to bother 
them, we decided to move them to one 
of the other canons and try the luck 
there. Consequently, one morning | 
went alone to vet one of the No. 5 traps 
and, as it was a very warm day thought 
I would reduce the weight by leaving my 
rifle at camp, taking my Colt’s auto- 
matie only. 

I walked up the canon toward the 
place where the trap had been set and my 
mind was on a trip I expected to take 
the next week to a wild canon to the west 
of us. I was picking my way along the 
ereek bottom from stone to stone as the 
banks on each side were very steep, when 
lcoking ahead of me, on hearing a low 
guttural growl, I saw the head and shoul- 
ders of a big silver-tip, just extending 
beyond a large rock twenty feet away. | 
allowed no anything else to 
grow under my feet, but made for tall 
timber at once. 


orass, or 


The tree that was nearest was a pine, 
the lowest limb of which was fifteen feet 
from the ground. I did not wait but 
tackled the tree as best I knew how at 
once. 

In my youth I had never been an ex 

*pert at tree climbing, but at this par 
ticular instant I wished I had spent all 
my spare moments at the practice, for 


IN MEXICO. 


UHLE 


after | reached a certain height it seemed 
that for every three feet I climbed | slid 
back two. Time seemed to fly and | 
knew the bear was near me and that | 
was a goner sure. 

Suddenly the thought struck me to 
lcok around and see how near the bear 
really was and how much time I had. | 
did so and diseovered that there was no 
bear there at all. But there was a big 
bush between me and the rock where | 
had seen the bear, but I was afraid to 
vet down. I was also so tired and ex- 
cited I could not go up any higher, so 
there I hung in the airAvith my arms 
and legs entwined about the tree await- 
ing developments. 

. was sure the bear was back of the 
bush and would saon be over to my tree, 
so | thought it best to select a better one, 
and found 


soon one fifteen feet away 
with limbs low enough for me to reach; 
so | immediately changed trees and 


swung up to a safe place. 

After arguing pro and con I decided 
to make the rush for the low limb. It 
was reached in less than due time, and | 
was prepared to make the swing to 
safety. Still no bear in sight. 

Then the argument presented itself 
had I really seen a bear? I was sure I 
had, but where was he? I took advant- 
age of his absence to make tracks for 
camp. I started, always having a con- 
venient tree near me ready for instant 
| thought next time I had better 
have some of the boys conveniently near 
in case assistance was necessary. 

I had not gone very far when I heard 
another howl, which set me to wondering 
whether it was a bear or a calf. I knew 
if | went back to camp for the assistance 
of the boys and then found only a calf, | 
would never hear the end of it, so I took 
a wide cireuit and came out on a high 
biuff overlooking the rock behind which 
| had seen the bear, and there, sure 
enough, was Mr. Bear. At the same mo- 


use. 
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A party of hunters at Chihuahuita lodge, 
ment that | saw him I heard an un- 
earthly growl up the side of the hill. 

‘There are two of them—let me get 
out of this,’? was my ery, and away | 
went for camp, without waiting to inves- 
tigate any further, as I was tired of 
climbing trees. 

Reaching camp I yelled “get 
guns, boys, | have two bears up in Twin 
Fawn Canon!’’ Walter said, ‘‘Is there 
one in the trap ?’’ ‘‘ Don’t know,’’ I said, 
‘*T did not wait to see as I wanted you 
both to enjoy the sport.’’ In fact I had 
forgotten all about the traps as it was 
so far away from where the trap had 
been set. 

In short order we started for the 
canon with two Savages, one Winchester, 
two Colt’s automatic and one Colt .44, 
besides a 5x7 camera. 

When we reached the rock at which 
| had seen the bear we heard a growl 
and a chain rattle and took it for granted 
that the animal was in the trap and con- 
sequently we were a little more brave 
than when I was there alone. 

After taking his photo, I shot him 
through the heart, with the automatic. 
Ile lived fully ten minutes and could 
have done lots of hard fighting before he 


your 


Chihuahua, 


Mexico 


rolled over at last. It was a female sil- 
ver tip of fair size, and knowing that 
there was another one around, we baited 
the trap again and the next night we 
eaught the eub. He was about a year old 
and full of fight. 

Had circumstances been reversed and 
the eub been in the trap the first 
night I would have had some exciting 
work eut out for me, and T would prob 
ably have gone up the tree, and re 
mained up. 

This is only one of several exciting 
times I have had here in this part of 
Mexico (Sonora), and it is the first time 
I was ever sent to the trees. I have been 
in this country for many years and al 
ways find something new. 
all that could be desired. The nights are 
cool and the days hot. There is no rain 
except in the wet season (May to Sep 
tember) and the water is cold and pure 
everywhere. 

The mountains are filled with larg 
game, such as bear, mountain lion, deer, 
jaguar, wild turkey, ete., and it is a fine 
eountry to hunt in. The larger streams 
and the lakes in the valleys are thi 
wintering places of millions of ducks and 
other water fowl. 


The elimate is 
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The beautiful mountain scenery, old 
Apache trails, ancient Aztee ruins, ete., 
make it a most interesting country, aside 
from the hunting, and well worth a visit. 

In one cave | found a house so well 
preserved that [ could see the prints of 
the hands where those members were 
used to press down the soft mud. This 
is only one of the hundreds and thous 
ands of houses, many of which still con 
tain articles of great value and interest. 

The deep, wild canons all have cold 
water, most of the mountain streams 
contain trout, there is lots of game, and 
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thre valleys are a blaze of color from the 
varied tlora of the temperate and trop 
ical zone. These all help to make the 
niountains of northern Sonora a virgin 
hunting country. 

In Mexico there is an all-the-year 
scason and no non-resident tax. <A trip 
to this country will be one that will be re- 
membered with much pleasure. In the 


heart of the big game country there is a 
hunting lodge (photograph published 
herewith) where sportsmen and pleasure 
seekers are well taken care of. 








When the Moon Is Red. 


When the 4d 
And the moor 

And the stars in their g 
We will camp 


AS we camped 
In the midst I ne m inta 


And it’s ho! ho! 
And it’s west we g£0 
For it’s west we were born and bred 
And it’s there at night 
By the campfire’s light 
We will smoke—when the moon is red! 


lo the mountain side 

Where the wolf and the lion roam, 
And it’s there we'll climb 
In the air sublime, 

And it's there we will make our home— 


So it’s ho! ho! ho! 
And it’s west we'll go, 
For it's west we were born and bred, 
And we'll camp once more 
As we camped before 
On the hill—when the moon is red! 
T. SHELLEY SUTTON. 
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In bleak mid-winter, 


Jackson's Hole 


Wyo. 


Copyright by S. N. Leek. 
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Mexico produces many grotesque birds and 
animals. One of the most comical and at 
the same time interesting animals, perhaps, 
claiming that land as its home is the ring- 
tailed bassaris. Bassaris Astuto belongs to 
the family of Viverrins and is the only rep 
resentative in North America. It is nearly re- 
laced to the ravcoon; its -ace and tail remind- 
ing one of that animal; but the body is en 
tirely unlike it and more characteristic of 
the lithe mink. It is nocturnal in its hab- 
its; the eyes are large and prominent, the 
pupils contracting in the light in perpendic- 
ular lines like the cat’s. The head is clean- 
cut, the nose sharp pointed, the ears large 
almost hairless inside, the make-up giving 
the impression of shrewdness and cunning 
The body and tail are remarkably long for 
the size of the animal, the former measuring 
some eighteen and the latter fourteen inches 
in length. The body is slender and mink- 
like, covered densely with hair of a dirty 
yellowish color tipped with black. The taii 
is a strikingly noticeable appendage, bring 
ing out the peculiar grotesqueness of the 
creature; bushy in character, covered with 
black and white hairs arranged in fourteen 
alternate rings over an inch in width and 
some two inches in depth. The very short 
legs are furnished with cat-like feet well 
calculated for tree climbing. It is said to be 
shy and retiring, but of a lively and playful 
disposition, moving through the branches of 
trees with the nimbleness of a squirrel. 

Hollow trees furnish it a secure and com- 
fortable home, where it lives and rears its 
litter of three or four kittens. Its food con- 
sists of small birds, quadrupeds and insects 

When captured in infancy it readily yields 


er, 


The Ring-tailed Bassaris. 





to domestication and becomes a valuable and 


interesting house pet, performing all the 
functions of a house cat in ridding the prem- 
ises of rats and mice, and many annoying in 
sects as well. A reference to the ¢ accom- 
panying this article will inform the reader 
more accurately in regard to the appearance 
of the bassaris than any information the 
writer is able to furnish with the pen. The 
specimen from which my photograph was 
made, was trapped on the Sweetwater in the 
Grand Junction country, Colo., by an old 
timer who stated that in forty years’ trap 
ping experience this was the first time he 


had met with the animal. Charles E. Aiken, 


our noted Colorado ornithologist and tax 


idermist, is familiar with every bird, beast 
and reptile in the West. He mounted 
animal, and told me that about one year ago 
a gentleman described an animal exactly fit- 
ting the description of the bassaris, which he 
s.w on Beaver Creek, some twenty-five miles 
south of the city of Colorado Springs, Colo 

The bassar.s is found in 1exas in dimin- 
ishing numbers, is fairly well known in Cal 
ifornia, and met with still less frequently in 
New Mexico. 

The specimen which incited the writing 
of this article is the property of Conductor 
Tuttle of the Colorado Midland railroad, who 
was so highly honored last spring by having 
charge of the special train carrying Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to bearland 

That this animal had wandered far from 
home is quite evident, but it is a noteworthy 
fact that every year records the accession 
to this Rocky Mountain life zone of new spe- 
cies of birds, animals and plant life 

DR. W. W. ARNOLD 
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The accompanying cut very truly illus- 
trates how familiar is the nature and rela- 
tions of the Yellowstone Park bear. In this 


respect he is a “distinct species’ from his 
brother of the “wild and 
tamed’”’ regions. 
is a pet—an animal 


and surroundings, 


less fortunate un- 
The Yellowstone Park bear 
who, by his conditions 
has been led to believe 
He there- 
fore has become fat and lazy living off the 
garbage and the 
from the bacon, fruit and other choice mor- 


that the world owes him a living. 


refuse from hotels, and 


steal from and 
And yet these bears are semi-wild; 
if you don’t believeit, jus 


sels which he can campers 
tourists. 
try to catch one, or 
get on speaking acquaintance with an old 
she with cubs. 
the Park and 


therefore work their graft to the limit. 


But they have learned that 


tourists are harmless they 
While the writer was on a camping and 
hunting trip through the and 


Jackson Hole country six years ago we were 


Yellowstone 
camped near the canon hotel, and awoke in 
the middle of the night to find a big brown 
He had first visited 
knocking down the 
committing other inharmonious depre- 


bear in our grub wagon. 
the guides’ tent, 


and 


stove 


dations, but finding nothing to eat there but 
flour, had climbed in the grub wagon. Soon 
he emerged under the flap of the covering 
carrying a sack (three sides) of bacon in his 
jowls. On the 
learned from a passing camper that he had 


rising next morning we 
a ham stolen by a bear the same night al- 
most from under his pillow. 

These pillages, are to be 
pected by campers; in fact, such experiences 
add to the attractiveness of the place. For 
who would not a ham, or a few 
sides of bacon, just for the experience of be- 
ing robbed by a bear? They say we all like 
to be humbugged, anyway—even by our fel- 
low-men. Then why not an 


however, ex- 


sacrifice 


out-and-out 


robbery, since it is done by such a distin- 
guished animal as a bear? 


The Bears of Yellowstone Park. 


«fe 


The picture shown herewith illustrates 
how the bears follow the garbage wagons 
that carry this stuff from the hotels. This 
wagon has brought the refuse from one of 
the hotels and is about ready to dump it at 
a quarter of a mile from the house These 


bears happened to be unusually hungry, and 
finding that the refuse was not dumped right 


away, one of the animals, a little bolder than 


the other, has taken the law in his own 


hands and de ided that he would have his 
meal whether the garbage was dumped or 
not. 

We have ourselves watched the bears 
which every evening about 6 o'clock (the 
time the stuff is usually carted out) col- 
lected in the opening in the timber back of 
the Fountain Hotel. It is an interesting 
sight. About the usual time the bears to the 


number, often, of a dozen or so, lurk in the 
timber all around the opening. As the cart 
approaches the center of the opening, the 


noses project a little farther out of the 


ber. When the dumping is in process they 
come clear out, and as the cart is being 
driven away they all scamper over to the 
pile and fight like dogs over the meal 

It is this very grub-pile back of the Foun- 


Hotel has 


one of Thompson-Seton’s works 


tain which been immortalized in 


Ernest, it 


seems, had never seen a wild bear before 


(and never has since except one in a trap 


caught for him by Johnny Goff), and in or- 
der to study their characteristics he 
that he dug a pit large enough for himself to 
enter, and placed some boards or rails 
it, leaving cracks large enough for uim to 


peer through. Over these rails, after he 
SAYS he secreted himself in the pit, the 
garbage was dumped, and he SAYS he 


watched the bears for a long time, and took 


nose-to-nose sketches of them, heard them 


fight and growl, and saw wonders that no 
other man has witnessed either before or 
since. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the game 


laws of any state Such information will 
game department of the state in which the 


always be immediately communicated to the 
infringement is alleged to have been com- 


mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the car- 


rying out of the game department’s duties 


in the premises It is not our intention to 


divert such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such 
information in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the in- 


formant. 


VACATION STUNTS. 


I have just returned from a couple of 
months’ vagabondage in the Big Horn moun 
tains and while my memory is fresh I want 
to record a few stunts for future reference. 
The tan has not yet worn off from the end 
of my nose, my ears are yet shedding skin 
from sunburn of the higher altitudes, and 
camp cracks and rope galls are still in pain- 
ful evidence on my hands. It is yet early 
enough to remember clearly most of the 
trials and tribulations of wet camps, strayed 
pack horses, the big fish that got away and 
other provoking things that will be entirely 
forgotten a month hence, when no recollec- 
tion save that of joyful sunshine, the cool 
breath from the peaks and the ambrosia of 
the ice-cold bubbling springs will remain 
This season's stunts consisted primarily of 
photography (if the “press the button we do 
the rest” sort can be called photography) 
and a general nosing around to see ‘“‘what’s 
doing” among the birds and _ beasts about 
timber line. 

Nothing killed and no weapons’ except 
“side arms” allowed in camp. Fishing was 
restricted to actual needs and as all lakes 
and streams were fairly boiling with trout, 
not much time was spent with rod and fly 
even. From the Dome Lake Club a party 
consisting of Heyward G. Leavitt of Omaha, 
E. F. Robbins of Chicago, George Kobbe of 
New York City and F. H. Maraspin of Bos- 
ton, with myself and Jimmy Tatlock, my 
packer, made an excursion down into the 


canon of Big Goose creek, where we camped 


for some time with the rush and roar cf 


rapids and falls constantly in cur ears. This 


stream breaking out of the mountains falls 


some 3,000 feet in a very short distance, 


probably not over two miles. 

The upper mile is accessible from above 
and contains two falls each about sixty feet 
high, which are well worth seeing and have 
never before been photographed. A portion 
of the lower mile is accessible from below 
and contains a fall which I believe is similar 
to the upper two, but rather difficult to get 
at. Trout are plentiful in the pools in the 
canon, but as is always the case in rapid 
water, they run small in size. The largest 
caught by our party was sixteen inches in 
length, weighing one and one-half pounds 
These trout are long and slim, while the 
same variety caught in the still water above 
are very fat, one measuring sixteen inches 
weighing from two to two and one-fourth 
pounds. Some of the lakes above produce 
five and six-pound trout, the record being 
six and one-fourth pounds. There are three 
varieties of trout in the stream, the eastern 
speckled trout, the Rocky mountain black 














Two tough propositions. Aire 
dales from the Hubbard bear 
pack 
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the Big 


Upper fall, canon of 


Goose. Photo by C. P. Hub 
bard. 
spotted and the California rainbow trout. 


The stream had no trout prior to 1892, when 


the Dome Lake Club stocked it liberally. 
Since then the Wyoming State Fish Com- 
mission, of which Charles Morgareidge of 


Wolf postoffice, Wyoming, is the able com- 
missioner, has stocked the stream with 50, 
000 to 100,000 fry each year. 
big pine tree in the canon has fresh claw 
marks of bear, but they kindly vacated for 
we 


Nearly every 


were in 
much 
broods of ruffed grouse in an aspen thicket 
by our camp. 


us when 
I was 


camp. 

surprised to discover two 
This bird is exceedingly rare 
in the Big Horn mountains, though the blue 
grouse and sharp tail grouse (locally called 
willow grouse) are quite plentiful. 
gan found in the higher 
altitudes, I am told, and occasionally a flock 


Ptarmi 
are occasionally 


of sage hens will be seen up above timber 
line, 

The last of July my packer and I went 
south from Dome lake twenty-two miles 
across the divide to Paint Rock lakes with 
our pack outfit and established a camp. For 
two nights had the weather | 


we coldest 


time of 


ever saw in the mountains at that 
year. 


Ice that was thick enough to require 


OF 








THE WEST. 
the use of the camp axe formed on our wa 


we were at an altitude of 
We 


above 


and 
only 9 000 feet. 


ter bucket 


put in a night at Shell 


Creek pass timber line with snow 


comfor 
The cold 


parks 


lying all about us and there it 
did 


settle in 


Was 


tably warm not even freeze 


the 
is much 


seems to 


the timber so that it 


open among 
lower in tem 
perature there than higher up. 

The latest United 
port give the number of elk in the Big 
but from the 


States government r 
Horn 


mountains as 200, sign I saw 


in the “V” last season while prospecting that 
section, I doubt very much if there are 
over fifty. There is a small herd of elk 
about the head of Ten Sleep creek that 
Milo Burke is protecting, but they are prob- 
ably a part of the “V” herd, as Ten Sleep 
and Paint Rock creeks head within 600 yards 
of each other due southwest from Cloud 
peak, four miles below the summit 

I believe mountain lion are doing much 


to keep down the deer and elk herds in these 
mountains. J. G. Tatlock of Shell postoffice, 
the 


lion and by 


Wyoming, is starting a pack of dogs for 
purpose of getting after bear and 
another season will be in shape to take 
hunting. 


par- 
Aire- 


raise 


ties out He has a brace of 


dales in training for me and he will 


some dogs from this brace for the pack. I 
had three Airedales with me on my trips this 
and I this is 


only dog for rough work in the 


season want to say that the 
mountains 
easily 


They stand incredible hardships, ars 


kept and are the most enthusiastic hunters 
and fighters I ever saw. I 
some twenty from my kennels 
this 
ahead faster than I can fill them 

Cc. P. HUBBARD 


have sent out 
to the moun 
tain states summer and have orders 


MOONLIGHT ON THE PRAIRIE. 


The 


glory. 


down in a blaze of 
light 
horizon is a 


sun has gone 


Great spears of shoot heav 
and the 
liant coloring—gradually fading into a pur 


ple haze as the sun sinks below the rim of 


enward, mass of bril- 


the prairie. Dusk comes, and the dim out 
line of the distant mountain peak soon b¢ 
comes absorbed by the darkness New 
sounds reach the ear. From the river flow 
ing past my lone camp there comes the 
“clonk, clonk” of the wild goose, and the 
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sharper “quack, quack” of the ducks, in va 
ried tones. The cry of the sand hill crane 
often mingles with the others. The hoarse 
croak of the frogs makes a harmonious bass 
to the water fowls’ melody From a sand 
hill a short distance away comes the “yap,” 
and then the long quivering cry of a coyote 
wolf. From away out on the great grassy 
plain comes the rolling bellowing of the buf- 
falo that are scattered everywhere. 

But a change is creeping over the sur- 
face of the vast plain. A dim mild light is 
softening the earth, and, turning toward the 
east, I behold the rising moon, half above 
the rim of the vast basin, in the center of 
which I seem to be As the “Queen of 
Night” mounts higher the entire scene 
changes. The wild creatures call in lower 
tones. The coyote retires farther away. My 
horse that has been lying down, gets up, 
stretches himself, and begins to graze on 
the soft buffalo grass. The scattering trees 
along the banks of the stream cast long 
shadows. Oh! that glorious view! The dew 
sparkles in the bright moonlight like ten 
thousand diamonds. The balmy air brings 
the perfume of millions of flowers to my nos- 
trils. The soft mellow light brings the buf 
falo into view, and seems to magnify their 
size. One great mammoth has come quite 
near and is standing motionless as a sphinx; 
others are moving about, and some are lying 
at rest. Hark! What is that hoarse wav 
ering howl? My horse stops eating and lis 
tens—then comes close to me, as if for pro 
tection. I listen and watch, knowing that it 
is the call of a big gray wolf. Something 
moves at the edge of the timber and I see 
two dim, shadowy forms coming near, and 
soon discern the outline of two big grays; 
they sniff and soon make out what we are, 
and away they go 
they are. 





great bony cowards that 


The moon mounts on high, and the shad- 
ows Shorten. The birds and beasts are 
quiet, and the earth lies before me as it 
was before man, beast and bird were called 
into being. No sound disturbs the air—not 
a leaf quivers. Silence is here—a silence 
so profound that it seems alm@&t oppressive. 
The soft radiance of the moon fills the air. 
One seems to breathe in that mellow light. 
Even the frogs cease their croaking—and 
HUNTER. 
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all nature is at rest. 


CONGRESS SHOULD ACT ON THIS. 

The American sportsmen are unanimous 
in their demands that the next session of 
Congress pass some measure providing for 
the control and care by the government of 
all the remaining specimens of the Ameri- 
can buffalo, now alive and not in zoological 
collections. Lists printed in the past few 
years seem to show that there are in this 
country eomewhat less than 1,000 head of 
buffalo in private hands. These should be 
purchased by the government, which should 
also set aside certain reservations for their 
care, and dividing the buffalo up into small 
bunches, should have them placed in these 
different farms and bred there with the same 
care that, for example, is exercised in the 
horse breeding establishments of France. 
Scattered through the old buffalo range are 
many Indian reservations occupied to-day 
by different tribes, and from several of these 
reservations the government should  pur- 
chase sufficient territory to pasture a herd 
of from sixty to seventy-five buffalo and to 
provide for their increase for twenty or 
twenty-five years. It is probable that four 
townships, an area of twelve miles square, 
would be ample for each such reservation, 
including the growing of whatever hay 
might be required for the herd. This land 
could undoubtedly be bought from the In- 
dians at a price far less than the government 
price. Land could be selected of little value 
from the agricultural standpoint, but excel 
lent for pasture. The expense of fencing 
such pastures would be an important item, 
while the help needed to care for the ani- 
mals would be a slight one, since four men 
would be enough to attend to each farm. 
There would have to be a few horses, houses 
for the hands to live in, and in summer per- 
haps additional hands would be needed to 
put up a stock of hay; but it is altogether 
probable that this putting up of hay would 
have to be done but once in several years. 

It may not be easy to induce Congress to 
appropriate the money for such a purpose. 
Congress has very little sentiment about it. 
It rather prides itself on being sternly prac- 
tical. Nevertheless there is nobody of men 
in the world so quick to respond to public 
sentiment as Congress, and if the public 
really wants the buffalo to be preserved— 
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and it is clear to those who have given much 
thought to the matter that they can be pre- 
served only in this way—Congress will very 
promptly respond to that wish; but the pub- 
lic muet show that it has a wish in the mat 
ter. 


GAME HEADS AS TROPHIES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Sportsmen be- 
longing to the old school, who foster the 
customs and sentiments that have been 


handed down from generation to generation, 
will find it hard to sympathize with any new 
which 

Such 


issue grates upon these time-worn 


herewith 
presented will surely rub, and rub hard, to 


ethics. radical ideas as are 
fit in with some of the modern sportsman’s 


theories. Nevertheless it is and has been 
for several years quite evident that 
the 
of game that the game itself is rapidly be- 
coming thinned out, and in tne face of this 


fact are 


in spite 


of our many good laws for protection 


that if it is to 
be saved, drastic measures must be 
which all previous 
The 
requires 


we led to consider 


adopted 


may revolutionize con 


ceptions of outdoor sport. case to-day 


with our big game heroic treat- 


ment. There is no middle ground; no such 
thing as trusting in providence, relying upon 
nature and our present laws to uphold the 
upon it by 


hunt for the sake of the sentiment 


vast inroads made those who 
surround- 
ing the possession of the head as a trophy. 
If the of this 


aware of conditions 


sportsmen 
the under 
game is expected to thrive, will but devote 


country, who art 


which big 
a little serious thought to the subject, they 
will see at once that the mad race for heads 
is doing a great deal towards rendering our 
destitute of life. It 
would be hard to find a man who would not 
readily admit that the hide and tusk hunters 
the 
cies of game, and 


forests entirely wild 


certain 
still harder 
to find a man who would not instantly con 
demn such practices in the strongest terms. 


thinned out 
it would 


have in past spe 


be 


Yet they and the law will excuse the man 
who kills the animal that he may have the 
head mounted as a trophy of the hunt, even 
knowing that in many cases the hunter 
leaves the carcass on the ground as food 
for the eagles, or to rot. Will any of the 
readers of this magazine take up the cause 
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of the trophy hunter and point out the dif 
ference in the act of killing game 
head alone, its hide alone or its tusks alone? 
Will anyone attempt to that 
certain the slightest di 
exists other than in one case it is don: 


for its 


show from a 
standpoint fference 
from 
fostering a foolish sentiment and in the oth 


ers purely for profit? According to thelaw 
of nature we may be excused for killing 
game for food, and, in extreme cases, even 


where but a small portion of the animal's 


flesh is taken, so long as by doing it a man 


preserves his own life. In ordinary camp 
usage, if the flesh of any animal killed is 
used for food purposes, the head, tai * any 


part of that animal could be conscientious! 
preserved as a trophy if the 
But the 


express purpose of securing the head as 


party felt so 


disposed. where hunt is taken 


the 
a trophy, without considering the food valu 
of the animal itself, what excuse can be ad 
vanced that puts this act on a higher 
that of the 


is open to all kinds of abuse for doing what 


plane 


than hide or tusk hunter, who 


means to the game supply practically the 
same thing? 

The trophy or head hunter is the man 
to whom these words are directed and it 


is my purpose to attempt to show the fal 


lacy of longer preserving such barbarous 
and distinctive customs. The head hunter 
builds his argument upon the theory that 
those who confine their hunting to bucks 
or bulls do not deplete the supply, as the 
does are left to preserve the body of the 
species intact, according to nature Now 


this rule is adhered to 


and that the hunter is always able and does 


saying that rigidly 


determine the sex before shooting, if he 
does not make full use of the meat what 
lines can be drawn to distinguish a differ 
ence between him and the tusk hunter who 
on account of the inferior quality of cow 
elk tusks, confines his killing to bulls 
only? 

Again, during the open season on somé 
species of big game, comes the “rutting” 
season of the animals. The animal’s neck 


becomes thick, his flesh strong, musky and 
unfit for food. In his excited, amorous con 
dition, he is bold, and that 
caution which in other states tempers his 
movements, and consequently becomes an 
easy prey for the trophy nunter, who, of 


loses habitual 
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course, takes his antlers, leaves his carcass 
and poses and croaks over the act as best 
suits his vanity. Those whose opportuni 
ties have permitted them to observe the car 
casses of many fine animals thus ruthlessly 
slaughtered to satisfy a mere whim, will not 
need a graphic pen-picture to imbibe recol- 
lections of the vandalism which our laws 
condone and our sporting magazines permit 
to pass without comment. The stories of 
these hunts and the sentimen.s expressed 
in them are set up in cold type before the 
rising generation, and they are thus ied to 
believe such acts to be manly and worthy 
of emulation. Such stories are common and 
are records to draw from in which the hunt 
ers openly boast after their trips of having 
secured their full limit of heads. The tales 
tell of the hardships endured on the trail 
and of the difficulty with which the trophies 
were transported out of the wilderness, the 
very nature of things showing conclusively 
that it was physically impossible for the 
hunters to have utilized any appreciable 
fraction of the meat of the animals killed, 
even saying it was fit. 

Think of allowing this sort of thing to 
continue without comment, and of trying 
to save the game from extinction by each 
state making its non-resident license so high 
that only wealthy head hunters can afford 
to hunt within its borders. The aim under 
this trophy system is to get the fine heads— 
the large, rare ones. The law allows the 
killing of a certain number of each species, 
but who does not know but that out in the 
woods the privilege is often abused for the 
sake of a still finer head than was secured 
in previous hunts in this or past seasons. 
Thus a man might get two fair heads almost 
immediately upon entering the woods. He 
has paid his license fee, employed his guides 
etc. and made all allowances for a longer 
stay. He stays, and puts in his time for a 
record-breaker. During his stay he kills two 
more much finer animals (judging from their 
heads) than he secured as a result of his 
first opportunity. He has exceeded the limit 
of course, but he brings out with him only 
the number allowed by law, which, of course, 
are the finest of the number killed. This 
has been and will continue to be done, to 


the detriment of the game supply, the incen- 
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tive, the fine head, being directly responsi- 
ble. 

Does it not seem ridiculous that man 
should consider wanton slaughter excusable 
simply because it is considered fashionable 
to hunt for trophies, and does it not savor of 
that same barbarism which induced the In 
dian to point with pride to his trophies? 
These ideas are freely expressed, not for 
effect, but because the writer feels their in 
fluence might help to save animal life, 
which, from a number of years spent in the 
woods he has learned to love. It has al 
ways seemed to him that the most strenu 
ous efforts made by hunters to kill game 
and exhibit it as a token of their skill in 
woodcraft were and are made by those who 
know the least about it. After some ex- 
perience, when a man learns that killing 
any species of game is simply a question 
of opportunity, and that this opportunity 
comes regularly to those in a game country, 
much of the glamour about the pitting of 
wits against those of the animal Cisappears, 
and the proceeding becomes very common- 
place. Then, carried still further, when he 
learns the habits and peculiarities of ordi- 
nary game, if he be other than a brute him- 
self he cannot help but feel at times a deep 
sympathy for them. What the average sports- 
man seems to lack is this sympathy for the 
animal and the purpose for which it was 
created, and he should give it some consid- 
eration rather than endeavor to make of it 
a plaything through which he may give vent 
to his lust to kill and please his own van- 
ity. 

Some of those who profess to entertain 
a love for nature surely have a very ques- 
tionable way of showing it and are really 
very shortsighted, for, by head hunting, they 
are simply undermining the very foundation 
upon which all their future pleasure rests, 
making of their hunting grounds a very 
good proposition for a steady pork and beans 
diet. It makes no difference whether a man 
be worth fifteen millions or fifteen cents, 
he has no moral right to destroy any animal 
out of pure wantonness and call it sport. 
The advancing civilization, the Young 
America who a few years hence will be 
walking in the old trails, has no show un- 
der such conditions. Only a few years ago 
the hide hunter was a respectable citizen 
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and the tusk hunter was considered in much 
the same light. The toils are slowly tight- 
ening, however, and the head hunter will 
have to follow suit, as laws equally stringent 
will cover them all alike. No doubt within 
a few years provisions will be enacted cov- 
ering these very points as amendments to 
our present laws. but the law in itself will 
never save the game without a hearty co- 
operation of the people—without a higher, 
nobler impulse than fear of its power being 
at the bottom of the movement. We all know 
that game heads are a marketable commodi 
ty; that in season and out the traffic in heads 
is carried on. A law affecting the com- 
mercial side of the head trade might help 
some, but it would not cure the evil tenden 
cies of those who do not hunt for the money 
there is in it. Those men who butcher game 
simply and wholly for their heads alone do 
not sell the heads. A law prohibiting traffic 
in heads would not affect them in the least. 
At present it is safe to say that few men are 
making a business of hunting heads for 
profit, because such a_ profession would 
yield small returns. The amount to be real- 
ized from ordinary heads is insignificant. 
Only those of certain dimensions, having 
certain peculiarities considered together 
with the scarcity of the species, general 
symmetry and beauty, have any considerable 
monetary value. Every animal that carries 
horns embraced in the specifications of horn 
collectors’ circulars, of course has “a price 
set upon his head,” but such animals are 
rarely killed by professional hunters who 
make this their business. 

Those “professional” hunters who a few 
years ago were draining the Alaska Terri- 
tory of its noblest and grandest specimens 
have been put out of commission by the pas- 
sage of the Alaskan game laws prohibiting 
the killing of big game for commercial pur- 
poses, which has practically stopped the 
wholesale slaughter of moose for heads to 
sell. From our caribou grounds in New- 
foundland we already hear that the best and 
finest animals have been killed off on account 
of their antlers. Thus the trophy hunters 
of the future are made to see that they must 
be content with smaller specimens. Now, 
while this law, which it is claimed does do 
so much good for Alaskan game, effectively 
stops one class of men from making money 





from the game, it does not interfere with 
the trophy hunter, who pays the fiddler and 
rides his hobby scouring the country for 
heads. Even saying that this trophy hunter 
does pay for his privileges and that by his 
visit money is left in the country that is 
applied to the further protection (!) of 
game, we cannot dodge the fact that through 
according him that privilege for a considera 
tion the heads of the various animals se 
cured by him were indirectly made articles 
of commerce. The mere fact that he (the 
trophy hunter) has observed the law does 
not in any way justify him in killing ani 
mals for their heads any more than would 
the same act by a professional head hunter 
be justified by him making the excuse that 
he “needed the money.” In either cas¢ 
from my viewpoint, both are equally guilty 
of wanton slaughter of animal life, and in 
both cases the game supply has been drained 
to no purpose. 

If a man were found killing feathered 
game and taking only the heads or wings 
of the birds for decorative purposes, would 
he not be indignantly approached by any 
fair-minded sportsman? Could this man of 
fer the other any excuse that would render 
the action justifiable? No; certainly not. 
Then, if this same man, in the mountains 
kills and takes only the head of a deer, elk 
moose, caribou, sheep or goat, leaving the 
carcass behind, does not his action become 
even more disgusting—and can it truthfully 
be said that the number of men who do this 
are comparatively few? The reports show 
that each year the number of hunters in 
crease and also that the game is on the 
decrease—and yet, in spite of the most con- 
clusive evidence that head hunting and game 
protection do not go hand in hand, our laws 
and our game protectors tolerate it. 

For years our owl-eyed lawmakers have 
been trying ostensibly to save the game and 
at the same time make money by the pro- 
cess. When the sportsmen who are alive 
to the facts in the case are allowed a me- 
dium through which they may voice their 
sentiments straight from the shoulder, then, 
and then only, can good be accomplished, 
and public sentiment be enlisted in its favor 
So long as our highly civilized nation in the 
face of the present conditions hangs to the 
ethics of sport founded by our barbaric an- 
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cestors the game of this country is doomed 
and it is only a question of time until our 
once famous hunting grounds will be a deso 
late proposition. RAWHIDE. 


A HUNT IN THE CHOCTAW NATION. 

Editor Outdoor Life:—People along the 
“scarce game zone” feel a little timid about 
putting into cold type in Outdoor Life the 
record of their outings. The shade that took 
immortality by reason of the Johnstown 
flood, after his arrival in the land of per- 
petual summer and harp music, took great 
pleasure in telling about the awful flood and 
its effects. He noticed that at each recita- 


an old, grey-headed and age-marked spirit 


would walk away in disgust, and often the 
Johnstown spirit imagined that he could 
hear the words “Oh! h 1!” He was so 


mortified by the incident that he reported 
the case to St. Peter, and inquired who the 
old party was that had treated his Johns 
town flood story with such contempt. “That” 
said Peter, “is Noah; he had some experi- 
ence in high water, some years ago, him- 
self.” 

Colorado sportsmen, readers of Outdoor 
Life, living in and near to the greatest big 
game region in the United States, certainly 
feel, when reading of our trip to the wilder 
ness, like the snade of the Ark’s captain 
when he disgustedly exclaimed “Oh, hell!” 

Each year we take our trip to the moun- 
tains in the Choctaw country and spend from 
ten days to three weeks, deer, turkey and 
small game hunting This season, 1904, was 
no exception to that rule, and on the 26th 
of December, Ross C. Libby and the writer 
loaded their traps on the Kansas City South- 
ern at Pittsburg, with transportation, “Hat- 
field, Ark., and return: limit 20 days.” At 
8:30 next morning we were on our way to 
the hunting grounds on Beach creek in the 
Choctaw country. Our team dropped us at 
5 o’clock in a good camping spot, with wood, 
water and a promising hunting ground on 
all sides. 

Three days’ hard hunting netted nothing 
but small game, but on tue fourth day Libby 
carried in a fat little doe and we were feel 
ing that life was not an entire failure. 

No one ever hunted any more faithfully 
than I did, vet I had not caught the “flash 
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of a flag’ during the three days. On the 
fourth day I hunted until about 1 o’clock and 
came in to get dinner. Had seen nothing; 
was discouraged, but determined to score, 
if it took a month. 

Libby came in soon and reported having 
seen two deer and some turkeys. We took 
some pictures, and not being able to content 
myself, I took my rifle about 3 o’clock and 
strolled across the creek to the east of our 
tent. By 5 o’clock I had a young buck hang 
ing beside the “remains” of Libby’s little 
doe. 

This broke the ice, and it was no great 
feat after that to bring in meat until our 
limit of space in shipping boxes was reached 
Turkeys we could not kill. In the first 
place there were but few using the grounds 
that we hunted, and they were so wild that 
we seldom saw them except in flight or at 
such great distances that a shot would 
place too great a strain on our rifles. While 
there are some bear and all the members 
of the cat family in this country, we saw 
nothing but “aged” sign of these animals. 
For ten days we simply lived a century of 
city pleasures. We were isolated, yet had 
the best of company. After being in camp 
about a week an old friend, “Jap” Weir, of 
Howe, Indian Territory, “dropped” into our 
camp one evening and stayed with us until 
we finished our outing. While Jap does not 
“shine” as a big game hunter, he is the most 
dazzling success as a cook, camp tender and 
jolly companion I think I have ever had the 
good fortune to meet. 

Being possessed of enough of this world’s 
goods to do him without worry or effort, he 
spends most of his time in the woods, as 
near to nature as he can get. My hunting 
companion, Ross Libby, with his six feet 
two, that pushes his head up into the upper 
strata of ozone, is another prize-taker in the 
good-fellow contest. One of the pleasures of 
these outings with us is found in the cam- 
era. I always have the machine in evidence 
when I go fishing or hunting, but this time, 
while I made three dozen exposures, but 
very few were saved. A broken bottle of 
vinegar and the tremendously rocky roads 
were the chief causes of failure. Your Colo- 
rado people with their black-tail deer, griz- 
zly bear and mountain lions may have more 
to show on their return from the Rockies, 
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yet I doubt if they exceed us in the pleas- 
ures. 

The weather was bitterly cold during our 
trip and our lines were never wet, although 
no finer game fish stream exists than Beach 
creek. It was dry all the time we were out; 
neither snow nor rain coming to assist us 
in the hunt. When we returned to our home 
we dropped into a typica: Kansas blizzard. 
Our meat was in splendid shape and the 
friends who “had access to our commissary” 
say it was their first taste of real venison' 

CAPT. J. W. FARRELL. 

TOO MUCH GAME TO BE CALLED 

“GOOD.” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The remark by 
Mr. Frisbie that it is customary to tell only 
of “good” hunts brings up the question, 
what is a good hunt? Does it mean lots 
of game, or a good time while out though 
the kill be small? As I think back over my 
various hunts I remember one that stands 
out prominently in my memory. Arthur Pe- 
ters had but lately arrived in Colorado and 
was quite anxious to kill an antelope. I was 
not so new to the business but was eager for 
an outing. A couple of days was all either of 
us could spare from business so we planned 
to take half a day to drive to the antelope 
country, hunt during the afternoon and the 
next forenoon and drive home in the after- 
noon of the second day. Well, we beat that. 
By starting at daylight we reached the head 
of Hatchet creek, where antelope were 
known to be numerous, by 9 o’clock, which 
gave us almost an all-day’s hunt the first 
day. 

Leaving our wagon at Rattlesnake spring 
we mounted the horses and made a wide 
detour around Big Sioux buttes, crossing 
Dog creek and going up Blue cafion to where 
we could get up on the table-land and get a 
view of the whole Hatchet creek valley. 
Sitting on a rock we swept the whole coun- 
try below us with a powerful field glass, but 
not an antelope could we see nor had we 
seen one anywhere during our ride. 

We then rode down along the table to the 
Cheyenne trail, which was the only place 
that horses could get down the bluffs for 
twenty miles. We reached the wagon at 
sundown thoroughly tired out. We had been 
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going since 3 o’clock in the morning, and 
since 9 through country in which I had seen 
many antelope in previous years. In fact, 
cowboys we met as we drove out in the 
morning told us antelope were numerous 
both below and beyond the bluffs, and yet 
we had not seen one. 

As we began to cook supper a cowboy 
rode by and told us he saw not more than 
half an hour before a herd of fifteen ante 
lope a mile and a half from our camp. He 
had killed one that he found alone and had 
not frightened the herd. He gave us a hind 
quarter, which we appreciated greatly, as 
we had lost all hope of our expected steak 
for supper. Having eaten nothing sine 
breakfast we easily disposed of a large por 
tion of the cowpuncher’s generous dona 
tion, though much of the pleasure of eating 
was destroyed by the knowledge that ws 
had not killed our own game. 

Next morning we started afoot to get a 
shot at the herd that was located so clos¢ 
to us. The described spot was soon reached 
but there was no game. Steady walking and 
close watching until 11 o’clock brought on 
an acute case of “tired feeling’ both liter 
ally and figuratively, so we headed for camp, 
which we reached at 12. We ate our lunch 
in the midst of a thick gloom of silence and 
disgust. We were thoroughly ready to go 
home and proceeded to do so. 

I hardly think I was ever quite so dis 
couraged over a failure. I had boasted to 
Arthur so much of the pleasures of antelope 
hunting; I had promised him such a treat 
and had spent the only chance I would ever 
have to show him this royal sport, right in 
the heart of the antelope country, and had 
failed dismally. It was humiliating, madden 
ing, unbearable! 

Arthur tried to talk of other things as 
we drove along, but I had no heart for them. 
I would have given a large slice of my next 
month’s earnings to have been able to steer 
Arthur up against the most decrepit ante 
lope in Colorado, but it seemed it was not 
to be. 

However, when about five miles on our 
way, we caught a glimpse of something just 
going behind a ridge some two hundred 
yards in front. It looked like a coyote, but 
as we were not sure, we left the wagon and 
made a sneak toward the ridge. Twenty 
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yards from the crest we laid off our hats 
and were just getting down on our knees to 
crawl when right over the ridge, straight 
toward us. dashed a herd of antelope. We 
sprang to our feet and fired. The herd split, 
ran by us on each side, came together be 
vond our wagon and disappeared round a 
hill. We each fired five shots before we had 
to stop for fear of hitting the horses, and 
when the smoke of battle cleared away we 


found four antelope lying dead and a cripple 
behind the wagon trying to get away with 
a shoulder and an ankle broken. Arthur fin- 
ished the cripple with a shot, which gave us 
a kill of five in less than fifteen minutes 
from the time we left the wagon. 

We loaded our game into the wagon and 
drove home in high spirits, but I have al- 
ways wondered if the hunt could be called 
CHARLIE HAM. 


a “good one.” 


FRONTISPIECE THIS MONTH—THE BLACK DUCK. 


Duzky duck, black mallard, black Eng 
lish duck (Florida), are some of the names 
by which this well-known member of the 
family is recognized throughout eastern 
North America, west to Utah, and north to 
Labrador It is much less common in the 
interior than along the Atlantic coast It 
is called the characteristic and one of the 
commonest ducks of New England, where 
it breeds at large and from thence north- 
eastward, but is most numercus during the 
migrations. 

The nest of the black duck is placed on 
the ground, in grass or rushes in the neigh- 
borhood of ponds, pools, and streams, in 
meadows and sometimes in swamps. It is 
1 large and neatly arranged structure of 
weeds and grass, hollowed and lined with 
down and feathers from the breast of the 
bird. In rare instances it has been known 
to build its nest in the hollow of a tree, or 
a “stub” projecting from the water of a 
swamp. Mr. Frazer found the nest of this 
duck in Labrador usually placed upon the 
outreaching branches of stunted spruces, 
which are seldom higher than four feet 

The eggs of this epecies are from six to 
twelve in number, usually seven or eight, 
and vary in color from pale buff to pale 
greenish buff. The nesting period is from 
the last of April to the early part of June. 


The black duck is a very wary creature, 
exceedingly difficult of approach. They are 


found in great numbers, except when con 


gregated on salt water, five to ten being an 
average flock started from pond and feed 
ing ground 

During very severe winters, says Hallock, 
when every sheet of water is bound in with 
a thick covering of ice, the black ducks 
are driven to warm épring holes where the 
water never freezes. The approach of even 
ing drives the ducks from the bay or sound, 
where they have been sitting during the 
day ,and they seek these open inland spots 
for food and shelter. Brush-houses are con- 
structed of sedge, cedar boughs, etc., at the 
mouths of fresh water rivers and creeks, 
in places where the marsh land is low and 
intersected by branches of the main stream. 
Here the ducks come to feed at night and 
are taken by hunters who are concealed in 
the bushes. These houses are left standing, 
however, and the wary ducks soon avoid en- 
tirely this locality, and feed elsewhere. The 
brush-house building on feeding grounds 
can not be too severely condemned. 

Hallock observes that of all the birds 
which during spring and fall traverse our 
country probably none equal these ducks in 
point of size, numbers and economic value. 
The group is confined neither to the sea 
coast, nor to the interior, but is spread out 
over the whole breadth of the continent, in 
summer extending its migrations to the fur- 
thest north, and in winter proceeding only so 
far south as it is forced to by the freezing 
of the waters of its northern home. 


SEND FOR THESE PICTURES. 


These pictures began in our June (1903) 


number, and have probably excited more 


comment and interest than any single feature ever offered by an American sportsman's 


magazine. Being exactly true to nature, no 


sportsman will hesitate to preserve them, 


and as a result they are being framed and hung in the libraries, “dens,” and offices of the 


best people in this country. 


The November subject marks the thirtieth picture that has been published and ar- 








rangements have been made for two 


rollers, suitable for framing, all for $1.50. 


follows: 


June, 1903—Wilson’s Snipe. 

July, 1903—Wood Duck. 

August, 1903—Green-winged Teal. 
September, 1903—Bob-white. 
October, 1903—Canvas-back Duck. 
; November, 1903—Pin-tail Duck. 


as follows: 


June, 1904—Rainbow Trout. 

’ July, 1904—Bald-pate Duck. 

August, 1904—Ruddy Duck. 
September, 1904—Mallard Duck. 
October, 1904—American Ring Plover. 
November, 1904—The Prairie Hen. 


Last eight pictures, 5 cents each, 
follows: 


June, 1905—Brant’s Cormorant. 

July, 1905—Buffle-head Duck. 

August, 1905—American Goldeneye. 
September, 1905—American Golden Plover. 


TWO DOGS AND A COYOTE. 
Editor Outdoor 
years ago that 


Life:—It is only a few 
ranches on the outskirts of 
Denver were bothered by the ravages of 
coyotes, and it was before the ranchers be- 
gan a war of extermination that the follow 
ing incident occurred, 

We were at the little ranch which lies 
at the foot of the Wildcat mountains—which 
are a series of ridges and ravines, covered 
with scrub oak—about twenty miles south 
of Denver. In the morning we had gotten 
a good bag of chicks at the Castlewood dam 
reservoir and coming home, we had loaded 
up with jackrabbits and cottentails, so when 
we unloaded our horses and had our fill of 
fried rabbits, we were content to sit on 
the wide porch and watch the rolling prai- 
ries and to listen to the coyotes lamenting. 


1 

' 7 One, more adventuresome than the oth- 
ers, came trotting down a draw to get a 

; closer look at the prospects for supper. A 
pup collie we had along, seeing a chance to 

: { work off some of his surplus energy, took 


after it. The coyote turned leisurely and 
started up the draw, but by the time it got 
to the top the pup was up with him. The 
coyote turned, showed his teeth, and then 
the pup, suddenly thinking of home and 
mother, turned and came racing down, the 
coyote after him. As they neared us, the 
coyote stopped and turned back, which en- 
couraged the pup. After him he went and 
when the top was 1eached the same thing 
happened again. This little performance 
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which 
can supply the full thirty-two copies, in separate sheets, carefully 
Or they will be divided and sold as follows 


more 


or the eight for 40 cents, 


October, 
November, 
December, 
January, 1906—Hooded Merganser. 
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will complete the thirty-tw Vi 


mailed in pasteboard 


First twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being as 


December, 1903—Mountain Partridge. 
January, 
February, 1904—Red-head Duck. 
March, 1904 
April, 1904—Passenger Pigeon. 

May, 1904—Large-mouth Black Bass. 


1904—Prairie Sharp-tail Grouse 





Shoveller Duck. 


Second twelve pictures, 5 cents each, or the twelve for 60 cents—the subjects being 


December, 1904—Gambel’s Partridge. 
January, 1905—Ring-billed Duck 

February, 1905—Dusky (blue) Grouse. 
March, 190 
April, 1905—Old Squaw Duck. 
May, 1905—Scaled Partridge. 


5—Blue-winged Teal. 





the subjects being as 


1905—Lesser Scaup Duck. 
1905—Black Duck. 
1905—Sand-hill Crane. 


was repeated several times, both seeming 
to think it lots of fun. 

Then one of the party suggested that we 
untie the bulldog and see how his actions 
would compare with those of the other 
He joined the chase up the draw, but 
the top was reached and the coyote turned 
he met with a surprise, for the bulldog 
jumped right onto him. The pup joined in 


and there was nothing to be seen but a 
bunch of dust and action. The coyote must 
have moved quickly, for in about three min 
utes he emerged from the cloud of dust and 
took a quick sneak over the hill. The bull 
dog had been unable to get a grip on him 


so after a short chase, the two dogs came 
back. The pup was highly elated over what 
had happened, but the bulldog crawled un 
der the bench with a disgusted look in his 
face. ALEX. DOUGLAS 


A WILD GOOSE WHICH NESTS HIGH. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I hav: 
to ask the readers of Outdoor Life Neal 
Snake river, in upper Jackson’s Hole, nearly 
every season a wild goose nests in a 
cottonwood tree about twenty-five or thirty 
feet from the ground. Now what I would 
like to know is, how «he gets her young to 
the ground without killing them. As we all 
know, they are not a bird that stays in the 
nest until able to fly. Perhaps some of your 
correspondents have noticed something sim 
ilar and made a study of it O. M.B 


a question 


large 
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Outdoor Life is published by the Outdoor Life Publishing Company on the list of each 
month at No. 1824 Curtis street, Denver, Colo. 


Contributions on any of the subjects to which 


the magazine is devoted always solicited 


Manuscripts should be in hand at least a month in advance of date of their publication. 


All copy for new advertisements, changes or discontinuances, must be in hand not later 
than the 5th of the month preceding date of issue to insure attention. For example, 
copy for the January number should be in hand by December 5th. 


EDITED BY J. A. McGUIRE. 


No attention will be paid to anonymous communications unless the real name and address 


of the author accompanies the same—not 


dence of good faith. 


necessarily for publication, but as an evi- 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.—At the expiration of their time each subscriber receives 
a notice in his magazine asking for his renewal As it has not been our policy to con- 
tinue sending the magazine to our readers without their specific order, all subscriptions 


will be stopped immediately upon expiration. 


It is therefore desirable to have our sub- 


scribers renew as soon after notification as possible 


THE ANNUAL TRIP. 


When this number reaches its readers 
many of them will have returned from their 
hunting trips for big game Their brain 


works will be running in good order, and 
the year’s dust which gathered in the men- 
tal machinery during the past year’s ardu- 
ous labor will have been wiped away by 
the invigorating recreation just at an end 
The sparkle in the eye will be brighter, the 
handclasp will be warmer, there will be a 
color in the cheek and music in the voice, 
and the step will be that of a fifteen-year-old 
boy going to the ewimmin’ hole Above all, 
there will be formed a good resolution, and 
that resolve will be that the same kind of 
a trip will be taken again next year, and 
next, and so on Never before, it seems, 
did you ever realize what a vast amount 
of good—physically, mentally and morally 

such a trip could do. It is true, you were 
wont to go after chickens with Doc Smith 
for a few days each summer, artd once in a 
while went up the canon for trout on Sun- 
days in June and July; but not for ten 
years have you taken a whole month off in 
the hills until this year—and it made a new 
man of you. 

Therefore see that that resolution to 
take another big trip again next year is not 
broken, nor its import to you forgotten. Go 
each year into the hills where the air is 
wine, and where it is not capsuled or bot- 
tled, but flooding the whole out-of-doors. 
Rest, recreate, get lazy, and let the sun- 
shine into your pores. Then you can really 
and truly say that you are a genuine part 
of our beautiful creation, and not a microbe 
rotting in the shell of mercenary greed. 

Try it every year hereafter and you'll 
wonder how you ever got along without it 
before. 


OUR GAME INTERESTS. 


Another big game season is on and many 
sportsmen have returned from the hills 
with new thoughts regarding game, its sea 
sons, the most equitable number which in 
their state should be allowed by law, and 
many other ideas which only a hunt can 
brighten and expand. We want the very 
best thoughts of such sportsmen for pub 
lication in Outdoor Life. If you have a par 
ticular notion that this, that or the other 
thing would be best for our game interests 
let us have it. Even if it is not a feasible 
scheme, maybe it will suggest something 
better. We are not all right in our ideas, 
but by a segregation of them from the 
masses we will be able to mold laws more 
uniform and just 

soth our big and our feathered game is 
being decimated very fast, and every man 
who shoots a shotgun or rifle should take 
a deep interest in its preservation. The 
elk, whose bugle was often heard at the 
campfires in Colorado and other’ western 
states, is fast going—in fact, in some west- 
ern states has gone. The antelope, whose 
white rumps, disappearing before the train- 
loads of travelers, dotted our plains in almost 
countless numbers in years not so very long 
gone by, are now only seen at rare inter- 
vals, and then in groups of twos and threes, 
where before hundreds were together. 

Even the wary and thrifty deer is in 
some parts losing his ground, and needs 
careful watching. The few remaining buf- 
falo are all either kept in captivity by Un- 
cle Sam or are owned by private parties. 

At this time, when your thoughts on 
these subjects are brightest, we want them. 
You have all talked it over on many a 
night by the campfire, and many of you have 
evolved a new plan by which you believe 
this or that may be accomplished. Do not 
let these thoughts decay, but let us use 
them now while they are fresh. 




















man in the woods. 


TRAIL “DOPE” ON PACK HORSES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—lI believe in owning 
good trail horses and in taking good care of 
them. Owning good horses and getting good 
results from their work naturally induces 
one to treat them with consideration, for 
both man and horse are equally dependent on 
the other and the tie binding them together 
is based upon this close association. Your 
old-timer looks first to his horses’ welfare, 
then to his own, and with him the questio! 
of good horse feed weighs more heavily than 
his own comfort. He has learned by sad ex 
perience that certain moves are absolutely 
necessary to be on the safe side and these 
things he does in his matter-of-fact and 
methodical way rather than to chance being 
left afoot in the wilderness. All his move- 
ments are tempered with a certain caution 
which anticipates and prevents undesirable 
results. It is his habit before turning in for 
the night to make sure by the sound of the 
bell just where his horses are and in what 
direction they are feeding, that he may know 
where to look for them the next morning 
Carelessness in hobbling, staking or other 
wise securing the animals which may result 
in their taking the back trail during the 
night is not among his faults. Neither is he 
careless as regards their physical condition, 
and the importance which he lays to appar- 
ently trivial things is evidence in the sele 
tion of his pack saddles and the prcper plac 
ing of them upon the animals that no sor: 
may be formed from wrinkles, dirt or fric 
tion. 


After a day’s work on the trail, upon re 
moving the load, he does not immediately ex- 
pose the heated surface of the horse’s back 
to the air, but instead slips the blanket back 
over the kidneys and lets it remain there un 
til the surface has cooled down gradually 
He often finds occasion to bathe the back 
with cold water or salt water, removing the 
sweat and dirt which has accumulated and 
which, if left, would likely gall under the 
saddle. If a sore spot does appear in spite 
of his precautionary measures, he imme- 
diately sets about to treat it by regular ap 
plications of burnt alum, shielding the af 
fected part as much as possible by building 
the saddle up from it with the blankets 

He keeps the incrusted mud and slime 
from accumulating in the fetlocks, especially 


where hobbles are used, and in this way pre- 
vents the disease called scratches, which is 











The articles contributed to this department need not necessarily be confined to camp- 
ing and outfits, and such things, but can include anything that would be of benefit to a 








ery hard to cur Thus the e g 
which he observes, does, and lay ' 
the doing of, while not particularly st g 
i themselves ill combine to sn 
trail and render him immune fror 
petty annoyances that an inexperier I 
son would find confronting him eve 
The old-time packers usua p rred 
the “aparejo,” but nowadays tl ! r 
wooden cross-tree pack saddle is ) ré 
good enough and with ordinar pre 
lls its purpose satisfactorily O 
there are several kinds, the most poy 
being the “Nelson,” branded wit] N 
ircle burnt in The pack saddle tree know 
as e Humane,” having long side |! is 
shaped to fit the horse’s back is also good 
but there is one tree that is very ymn 
throughout the West that those who k \ S 
failings give a wide berth This tree 
killer, it having short boards m: t 
ike at both ends and being slig 
lowed out in the center. This tr \ 
fit one horse in fifty without bearing t 
weight of the pack on the ends f t ‘ 
boards 1d in effect might be ympared t 
rd iry sawbcuk on a small scal So 
I kers pad a pack saddle witt ] r pad 
putting one-half the pad on ea bo 1. 1 t 
to my mind better way of fixing 
saddle is to fold a gunny sack from l 
il it is equal in width to tl 
ck this smoothly on the inner é 
of the board with nails driven into tl ends 
with the grain of the wood One o f 
sacks on each side of the pack sadd pad t 
ind presents a rough surface to the |! k 
which prevents its slipping sidewise, forward 
or backward Many do away with the br st 
strap altogether, leaving only the bree 4 
or a crupper attached The bree ing re- 
quired to keep the saddle from slipping for 
ward, but the cinch prevents its lippins 
backward so that about the only thing a 
breast strap does is to cut off the hor 
wind The double cinch pack saddle Iso 
cuts a horse’s wind and for roug ta) ry 
single cinch is better 
The best kind of hitch to uss putt S 
packs depends a great deal on the siz 1 
shape of the load and there are as 
hitches that are superior to the fan 
mond hitch” for some loads as there 
mond hitches.” To learn to put or 
ind to throw an effective hitch whe om 
pany with a man who can give practi lus 
trations on a real pack takes up about thirty 
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and this is iz iz m away from the boat toward 


learning ic he current carries him you force him 
to learn ntirely alone against its force and 
1im but little assistance. On the 
side you make his work easy 
two al an readily tow him ashore should he 
diamond ) isted or throw himself and re 
outfit ; wim A man who hangs onto a 
towed across a stream is 
often § the 
m and he re 
ime side from 
irted 
orses closely and see wi 
i leader (usually this will be 
trail) and at night hobble 
inimal t 


other 


speak 
short 


often 
which are 
s. Rub- 


worms 
tobacco given in 

drench will remove 

would re pear from 


wormy 


refully 


lid land- d \ rest one day in five, especially if 


tender i 1a ire working altogether on grass 
torn o1 ( voted to making it possible for 
horse ! i Fag rest is well repaid in their con- 
rope dition o man’s work Before turning 
him horses l ) 1@ grass in the mountain 
they shoul > carefully greased under the 
temper throat is belly and behind the ears as 
to the a protection ym the flies and gnats. Smart 
In mak weed tea i countries where smartweed 
letting grows ak an effective fly dope for ani 
swim- mals, one ; ) ition lasting about twenty- 
stream side four hour 
saddle horn It is comparatively easy in a short time 
up is all to make good camp horses out of almost any 
Ss above kind of animals by kind treatment, and 
where ; eason is spent in the mountains 
ible satisfaction is to be had from 
ided the f rom time to time instances where 
boat and ie : show by their actions that they 
wimming ! gnize your camp as their headquarters 
ham qd y their friend 
4. W. LOWDERMILK 
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A MOSQUITO-PROOF DEVICE. 


Editor Outdoor 
ested in 
Life 


suggestions tor 


Life:—Il am 
your striking 
“Outdoor 


much 
addition to Outdoor 
Wrinkles’’—and 
those columns which I am in 
hopes will be of interest to 


inte! 
offer two 
some ot your 
readers 
The 


those 


first is a means of 


torture-producers 


getting rid of 


mosquitoes—during 
the hours for sleep—the time mosquitoes are 
generally busiest 

Take 6% feet of yard-wide drilling and 
sew a strip of heavy mosquito netting (round 
mesh) of equal width around all fonr sides 
rhis will give an individual tent 64%4x3x3 
with the strip of drilling as the top o1 


To the lower edge of netting sew a 9 


used as a flap to 


h strip of drilling, to be 
go under blanket 

Heavy tape strings should be attached t 
the drilling at each upper corner, by wl 
the tent is supported when in place 

After putting down boughs or othe 
terial for the bed, and placing 
in position (folded lengthwise), drive a 
stantial four-foor stake near ea: orner 0 
the blankets and support the tent therefrom 

Do not 


raise the tent too hig! is all 
the lower strip of drilling should be as low 


or lower than the blankets, when the former 
may be carefully folded under the ends and 
back latter, which will leave 
sufficient slack to permit free entrance, after 
which the remaining edge may be carefully 
tucked under. This tent will be absolutely 
mosquito-proof if proper care is experienced 
in setting it up. It will weigh but a few 
ounces and makes a very small bundle when 
folded. Its worth will be proven if given a 
trial. It may be enlarged 
waterproof walls, which would make suffi- 
shelter for short trips. These latter 
could be looped over the stakes or lowered 
With 
walls, a string should be 
sewn at center of top to attach to some low 
bough or other device to cause the top to 
shed water more readily 


edge of the 


upon by adding 


cient 


as weather and temperature required 
the addition of the 


I notice a contributor suggests a method 
for drying matches I offer one for pre 
venting them from getting wet Melt a small 
quantity of paraffine (do not set the 
cle directly upon the fire, but 
containing water) and 


recepta- 
into another, 
into this dip 
match (the parlor variety) separately 
off the excess paraffine and 


each 
shake 
allow to chill 
This is most easily accomplished by holding 
the match with a small pair of 
like instrument, and as it 


forceps or 
takes but a mo 
ment for the paraffine to chill, a quantity of 
matches may be prepared in a short time 
wetting will damage them 
in the least Try it J. D. FIGGINS 


and no amount of 


SOME USEFUL WRINKLES. 
Editor Outdoor Life Noticing in your 
“Outdoor Wrinkles” department a way to 
dry a wet match reminded me of another way 


OF 
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do the same thing whi 
‘sted | have been on long 
istralia, and when one gets 
will defy him to keep his m 
f he has a waterproof s 

vy rain, which often 


nission for several days 


one’s hat drips 


hem, even if your match 
y before 
My 


kly 


opene d 


make it 
course Il 


wet you 


our meat bottom 
end round times 

of stick It is a cool (do 
woven sack) and at the 
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CLAIMS THE TEPEE LEAKS. 


Editor Outdoor Life I 
reader of Outdoor Lif« 
owdermilk’s s 
les relative to an Indi 


welve-foot 


iggestion 
tepee made 
ch I used during a two 
il he tepee to b \ 
dermilk has said for 
I put it 
ugar of lead and alum 
Mr. Lowdermilk f making 
proof, but the rain still comes 


in no small quant 


not turn rain 


inother tent made 
made waterproof, as 
venient to carry. Can you 


what to do to make it waterproof 


We referred the above letter to 
milk, who replied as follows 
A tepee 


bleached 


made of the 


right 
muslin will be abso 
proof. You can bet your 
Upon investigating this 

find there are several 
such material all sold 
which, being 
will no more turn water 
cloth. It is expected th: 


‘ 


some of 
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tent material should use some judgment as to 
its weave, buying only that which is closely 
woven By blowin; through the goods 
against the hand or can readily tell how 
tight it is. Mr. Ross sent me a sample of the 
goods used in his tent, which I find to be of 
the loose-woven variety Had I known at 
the time of writing the tent article that this 
difference in goods existed I could easily 
have been more specific regarding it. 

Mr. Frank Robinson asks that methods of 
water-proofing be submitted and no doubt 
many will come forth with the usual “dopes” 
for the cure of leaky tents, but to apply such 
dopes to a tepee is entirely unnecessary and 
would detract greatly from the very feature 
that makes this style of tent so desirable 
that is, extreme light weight and portability 

A. W. LOWDERMILK 


WATERPROOFING FORMULAS. 


Editor Outdoor Life noticed n look 
ing over this mont itdoor Life that 
Frank Robinson ints know how to 
waterproof unble hed muslin or any weight 
ellent long 
tried recipes which my father and I have 


of canvas Now |! 


used on our tents, flies and hunting coats for 
years, which, if you publis ay be of some 
benefit to brother sportsmer 

Recipe No. 1.—Take boiled linseed oil, % 
gal.; beeswax, 4 0z.; and patent dryer, 4 oz 
Heat over the fire until dissolved If black 
color is wanted, add 1% oz. lamp black; if 
yellow, 1 lb. yellow ochre, ground in oil 
Lay on in two coats, giving time to dry be- 
tween coats, and if it should dry sticky, ap- 
ply a very thin coat of % oz. of gum shellac 
in 1 pint of wood alcohol thoroughly dis- 
solved 

Recipe No. 2 Take 2 lbs. of alum and % 
lb. saltpetre and dissolve in 1% gals. rain- 
water, and boil tent in it for 40 minutes hard; 
then rinse in % tub cold hard water and set 
up loosely and let thoroughly dry before put- 
ting away. This recipe does the work when 
all others fail. CHAS J. SCRANTON 


Editor Outdoor Life In “Outdoor Wrin 
kles”’ for October, Mr. Robinson asks for a 
formula to render unbleached muslin water 
proof If Mr. Robinson will take his tent 
and rub it just as full of linseed oil as it 
will hold, rubbing it i: horoughly by hand 
he will have a tent tl waterproof and 
windproof Now, before any “doubting 
Thomases” pitch into me, as they did into 
Mr. Lowdermilk about woolen let them oil 
a square foot of good muslin and when.it is 
dry put it out in the rain or povr water on 
it. 4 SPORTSWOMAN 


Editor Outdoor Life see in your Octo 
ber number that Frank Robinson would like 
to know of a waterproof “dope” for his un- 
bleached muslin tent I have experimented a 
little this summer with a tepee as per Mr 


Lowdermilk’s plan, and have had the same 


trouble in finding it leaky, notwithstanding 
that I have a letter from Mr. Lowdermilk 
stating that a tepee made of cheesecloth 
would be waterproof. I would like to see 
Mr. Lowdermilk in his cheesecloth tepee after 
1 storm or two like I encountered this sum- 
mer, 

__ lowever, after trying several waterproof 
dopes I hit upon the following, which will 
stand any ordinary storm, viz.: 3 lbs. of 
paraffine wax, melted and mixed in 2 gals. of 
gasoline, Immerse tent, wring out and 
spread out to dry, and in a few minutes the 
tent is ready to pitch However, I have an- 
other smaller tepee made without smoke 
flaps and of very light material that I pitch 
inside the larger one in case of a hard storm 
and no matter how hard it rains the inside 
will be perfectly dry Instead of poles I or- 
dinarily use a rope fastened to the top and 
thrown over a limb of a tree and then light 
but strong fish cord for guy ropes to hold the 
tent in shape I doubt if the double tent and 
ropes will weigh ten pounds, and it is very 
comfortable. For instance, when other camp- 
ers were suffering from wet and cold my 
companion and I sat cosily around our fire 
cooked out meals and really enjoyed our few 
days of confinement instead of cursing the 
luck and that which ever induced us to go 
outing during such a spell of weather Mr 
Lowdermilk is all right and so are his tepees 
except the cheesecloth part of it; but made 
of heavy muslin fixed with paraffine and a 
light inside fly you will have a tent that you 
will not readily part with. Try it and see 

F. M. ROSS 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 

F. H. Hess, Traverse City, Mich.—What 
preparation should be used to prevent mil- 
dew with canvas tents. There is a prepara- 
tion, I believe, that serves this purpose and 
also renders the canvas fireproof and water- 
proof. 

Answer! A good preparation for presery 
ing tents—making them weathernroof, 
waterproof, and keeping them from rotting 
is: Dissolve four ounces sulphate of zinc in 
ten gallons of soft water, then put in one- 
fourth pound of sal soda; stir well until dis- 
solved and add one-fourth ounce of tartari 
icid, then let the canvas lie in this for 24 
hours, then hang up to dry, but do not wring 
it This is enough for one tent 9x12. For 
tents larger add as much more as you think 
it will take for the size of your tent 


J. M. Butler, Kansas City, Mo.—I notice 
on page 794 of September Outdoor Life the 
advertisement of the Remington automatic 
shotgun Will you please inform me if there 
is a law in the state of California prohibit- 
ing the use of this for hunting game in that 
state? 


Answer.—There is no such law in Califor- 
nia, nor any other state with up-to-date laws. 
8 
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Continued Occupancy of Nests.—‘“Do old 
birds ever return to a nest after they have 
raised a brood, or the young ones after they 
are able to fly?”—T. L. B., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Many species of birds not only raise several 
broods in the same nest during one season, 
but they return to the same nest year after 
year. The young, however, never occupy a 
nest after they are old enough to care for 
themselves. Several times I have seen birds 
hop into the deserted nest of another species, 
and sit there a few moments as though to see 
“how it would fit.” A robin that remained 
through a severe winter at my 
Owego, N. Y.), occupied a mountain ash tree 
and fed upon its berries. Many times while 
on the way to school, I saw this robin sit 
ting on its nest when the snow was scurrying 
about its head. Several of the smaller spe- 
cies of owls spend the daytime in their cav- 
ity-nests, both summer and winter. Wood- 
peckers, too, sleep in their nest during the 
winter and I have known them to excavate 
a new nest long after the nesting season, and 
even in the middle of winter, apparently for 
sleeping purposes only 


home (in 


The Kangaroo-Rat.—‘Out West here we 
have a beautiful little animal called the 
‘kangaroo-rat.’ It lives in sandy soil, even in 
the deserts, far from water. It has 
frontlegs and long hind ones, which it uses 
after the manner of a Kangaroo; but instead 
of one pocket, like a Kangaroo, it has two 
and they are in its cheeks. Is this animal 
really a relative of the kangaroo, or was it 
so called because of its mode of locomotion?” 
—R. A. J., Phoenix, Ariz. As you probably 
know, the kangaroo belongs to the order, 
Marsupilia, a group of mammals having 
pouches in the skin of the abdomen in which 
only the young are carried, until they are old 
enough to care for themselves. The only rep- 
resentative of this order in the United States 
is the opossum. Although we have many 
pouched mammals, with them, as with the 
kangaroo-rat, the pouches are in the sides of 
the cheeks and are used only to carry food 
The kangaroo-rat, of which there are many 
species, is also called “pocket-rat” and “des- 
ert-rat.” It is a true rodent—that is, it be- 
longs to the same order as the rats mice, 
squirrels, rabbits and the like, and undoubt- 
edly was dubbed “kangaroo-rat” because it 
uses its hind legs and tail after the manner 
of a kangaroo. It makes a very gentle pet, 
but like most nocturnal mammals, sleeps dur- 
ing the day. Have you ever noticed how af- 
ter retiring at daylight, it blocks the en- 
trance of its burrow with sand from the in- 
side—probably to exclude light and enemies? 


short 


Taming Birds.—“‘“How can I tame birds so 
that they will take food from my hand D 
H. W., Chicago, Ill. It requires much pa- 
tience, slow motions, and frequent offerings 
of food to tame wild birds. 
very easily; others refuse to make friends 
with man. Probably the easiest of all birds 
to tame is the Canada jay, (also called 
robber,” “whiskey jack,’ or 
bird), or the chickadee (black 
mouse). The Canada jay 
and the mountainous regions of the 
and northeastern United 
waiting for an introduction, he w 
to your camp spread and snatch 
bread or meat under your very eyes; 
slightest hint that his presence is welcome 
is enough to embolden him to take food from 
your fingers. Winter is the best time to tame 
chickadees, for then it is difficult for them to 
find enough food. Nail pieces of suet to tree 
trunks close to your window, place the meats 
of hickory nuts, pecans, English walnuts or 
peanuts on your window sill, and if the 
chickadees and white-breasted 
visit neighboring trees, they will 
the luncheon and probably will call several 
times a day for it. 3y next placing the nut 
meats on a small table set near the open win 
dow, the birds may be coaxed into the room 
and as they become accustomed to your pres- 
ence they will their fear, and 
alight upon your shoulder or hand to 
the food. Robins and catbirds 
tempted with bread and milk, strawberries 
and cherries; while song sparrows and chip- 
ping sparrows prefer bird cracker 
bread or corn-bread crumbs. Chipping spar- 
rows are tamed easily; but robins, catbirds 
and song sparrows seldom becomes 
that they will perch upon one’s body. 

Habits of the “Woolly Bear.”—L. O. B 
Sayre, Pa. The “woolly bears” or “porcupine 
caterpillars,’ that you saw in the fall, travel- 
ing about in such numbers as to lead you to 
Suppose that they were migrating, are the 
larve of the Isabella moth. When the crisp 
autumn days come these caterpillars travel 
about in search of a suitable hiding place in 
which to pass the winter, where, hidden un 
der a log, or rock, or pile of leaves, or under 
the bark of a stump or log, they remain until 
spring. Then they appear again and after 
feeding for a few days, make a cocoon of 
the hairs of their bodies and soon transform 
into the Isabella moth. Should you touch a 
“woolly bear” as he is hurrying along, he will 
immediately coil, leaving the stiff hairs pro- 
truding in all directions like the quills of a 
porcupine. This armament is formidable 
enough to repel the attacks of shrews and all 
but a few of the birds. 
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ipped 
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DOGGY QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 











Training, Handling, Correcting Faults, and Care of the Bird Dog. 
CONDUCTED BY ED F. HABERLEIN, 


Author of “The Amateur Trainer.” 


I have Worm Exterminator once a day for three or 
like to f r days when in the fifth week of preg 
‘ve ancy When the puppies are three week 
could be tch again is to get the same treat 

they are six weeks old eac! 
puppies should get the same medi 
two weeks till three months old 
Ithy thriving puppie 
ngle deat! ccause of these para 


worms hea 


|. Santa Barbara, Cal Judging 
owledge of dogs and dog ways 
by the answers to questions, I 
vou know something about the 
dogs also, and my inquiry is 
ne A case has come under my 
where a pointer bitch, the first 
it, got a whelp by a scrub dog 


next time in heat she was bred to a 


' 
. 


pointer and two of the litter were marked 
] long hair ipparently pointer 
ir The balance of the litter are 
pointers as I ever saw This 
from registered stock Now 
always mark some of her 
o, can anything be done to pre 
Will a bitch pup out of her that 
‘ apparently, mark her litters by) 
our ing up some with long hair? Al 
‘ss at iarge for your opinion in the matter wi 
found be cheerfully paid as I am confident it wil 
pups be correct if advanced 
then Answer—Future litters are not affecte 
pretty The bitch 
it it may other 
The pup 


others 


may have, by accident, got to an 





dog after having been served by the 

pointer and “planted” the long-haired pups 
usually one, and sometimes two are thus 
added lven in that case the rest of the 
litter are pure—as per sire and dam of first 
copulati But there may have been an out 
worms ross in the dam or the sire himself and that 
ise than all will assert itself in future litters as well as 
to combined litters of one of the bitch pups of this litter 
nt is treated Eact he pups of this litter is pure or a 
the whelps are ross as per its respective sire and dam. No 
of four charge for answers in this department and 
plied to an when stamp accompanies the query answer 

gz out the by letter will cherfully be given 
nut caus 

sO ex Ss. J Haverhill, Mass I have a bull ter 

have er who emits a fearful odor from the ears 

d worm On lower portions of body there are erup 
up sven i! ‘ To prevent tions and sores with scales in places and he 
lk worms tl t ild receive a is in constant misery which keeps him 
her pound weight of MHaberlein’s scratching day and night Will you please 
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state the cause and what to do for him, and emain thus and spoil his 
greatly oblige? nedied? Could you off 
n me on the subject 


gzhte 


Answer—Canker of the ears is the caus¢ 
of offensive odor and soreness. Mange is the Answer—This should 
cause of sores and scabs You will find the the time the pup! 
proper remedies mentioned in the advertising ige of three to four months 
pages of this magazine first or milk teeth, and as tl 
manent teeth shove forwara 
force the milk teeth out 


M. K. O'Brien, Spokane, Wash Will you 
Most likely tha 


please state at what age a pup. should be 
taken out to learn to hunt with the old dogs 


Answer The young dog should not be 
hunted in company of any other dog till fully 
controllable and has been steadied to ng 
and shot, made submissive and is obedient 
every way, and then only with such a dog or 
dogs as are themselves steady and obedient 
lest the youngster soon acquires bad habits 
ind is thus spoiled 


oe S., Texarkana Tex My yvoung 
pointer, about one vear old, is giving me some 
trouble and should appreciate your advice 
to how to get him over the fear he seems ti plish 
have of the gun I tried him on chicken : game country 
find that he has a good nose because he find not learn to 
well, and he also is steady on point, but wher birds where tl 
I fire off the gun he comes sneaking in 
quits hunting After a while he starts it B. M.. Racir 


again and works well till he hears the gur ® hack 


7 numbers 

ind then all is up as before found a case described similar to 
Answer—Is a slight form of gunshyn: namely, my pup was affected in san 

and can easily be overcome in following man big lump on ne ck. As per dire: 


ner: Go afield with dog and gun, let dog ven IT lanced it and there 


range out from you to fully hundred yards a er and it seemed to go 

fire the gun in opposite direction from dog met ! lay but there w: 
and at once start off in that direction without aise eae . al as on the day 
apparently, giving him any attention. Keep so much gone, I just let it alone 
on that course till dog has overtaken you Several weeks have passed since 
and ranges well ahead: discharge gun i: same boil or lump has appeares 


opposite direction as before and at once take much larger than it had at firs 
up that course Repeat, this procedure till size of a goose’s egg I hate 


the dog does not mind the noise when gun is about it. but the pup is suct 
fired at closer range to side of him and finally fellow that I would very mue 
in front In one afternoon vou should have him Aside from the lump he 
him cured entirely. as can be, eats well anu romps 
— other dogs. Is there anything I 
W. H. S., Bangor, Me.—My English setter the pup? If you will inform m 
now three years old, has done good work the der lasting obligation to you 
past two seasons, but is getting rather slow 
and inactive and should thank you very muc! 
for advice as to how to put more life into 
him When out, and he became lazy, I gave 
him quite a licking several times for this e—one week is usually required 
but it does not do much good. He was al pun fs still in good health ~eenpidhanions 
tered when about eight months old to keep ind plays, there is still hope of 
him from straying. 


Answer.—After lancing and ¢ 
of the pus it was a mistake to 


o long as it seemed to fill even to 


5 


7 


life—blood poisoning usually sets 


I 


to run too long. At once proceed 


Answer—Your last sentence tells the tals strané of horse hair thr. td ~ each 
Castrating a dog or spaying a bitch always m it well through the lump 
results detrimental so far as sagacity is con Tie ends of hair to form a set 
cerned—get fat, lazy, ambitionless and prac nce a day with turpentine 
tically worthless as a hunter. There is no and forth through the lump 


remedy. The whip will make matters worse irritation thus produced will 
——— of drawing the sore to surface 

A Monk, Akron, O.—I have an _  Englis! ivert further complications 
bull dog pup, three months old, whose front Keep the seton active so 
teeth are not in line and fear that they may lump appears, then remove 
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RIFLE*” TRAP. > 








ea 


Discussion on loads, calibers, recoil, trajectory, energy, etc., of rifles especially solicited. 
Also the actual experience of hunters as to the effects of their favorite arms and bul- 
lets on big game. Such information should be freely given, as it naturally assists our 
brother hunters and shooters. 











Competitors’ camp at Sea Girt 




















General view of store and mid-ranges at Sea Girt 
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York State team—winner of National Trop 














Ohio State team 
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Pictures from the Big Sea Girt Rifle Meeting. 
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e young idea how to load.’’—The Ideal Mfg 
t at Sea Girt Mr Barlow in the foreground 
explaining to militiamen the operation of his loading im- 
plements. 
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§00-yard stage of National Individual match. 











Private Jas Dur ward, 

Fifth Mass. Infantry, 
winner National Individual 
Match. 











Figuring out his windage and elevation 
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Some Western Teams Competing at the Sea Girt Shoot: 
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GUNOLOGY IN GENERAL. 


litor Outdoor spring 


nd immer ol e spent 
n the Silver Mexico 
where game an fish at ind wing to that 

February Life is 
I have ;s ; for the is few 
On my returr safely 

it iInopened 

look them over I I ) to see 
hange ot atmosphere large and 
aliber department leased, not be- 


ise the majority is on my sik it because 


the contributors to this department have be- 


come more 
better yet, 


opinion 


rational, more far-seeing, and 


more liberal in their various 


I m permitted to 


me say Mr. Kennedy, under the head “The 
+s Automatic and Others,” has made himself 
extremely clear on the subject; his ideas are 
original and express the general sentiment 
of gun-loving people. 

The .38 “cracker 
jack.” To-day it is all it is claimed to be, a 
rare jewel in the hands of a careful operator 
I know its true worth, still it’s not the 
for me as we 


Colt’s 


automatic is a 


arm 
were not made for one an 
other. 

My choice is the Colt’s .38 (Police) double 
action, swing out cylinder, with six-inch bar- 
rel If I want a gun at all I want it quick 
The automatic is rapid enough but doesn't ‘it 
my hand, so I take the next best, to my no- 


tior the double action 
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I took with me to Mexico two guns, a Three-in-One rv any other oil 
15-70 and a .405 Winchester. The .405 has ventative of rust Now some ot! 
the advantage at extreme range, but for or- who have never tried it, will poo 
dinary hunting, the .45-70 pleases me quite mark that it is a vegetable oil 
as well, for its killing power nearly equals So it will up here the | 
the .405. When I say this don’t let it be away down there where the 
understood that I am speaking of velocity curing the summer months, 
and trajectory, but of the .45-70 as a medium well. I wouldn’t recommend 
range gun. even moderate climate. 

One of our party carried a .44-40 Colt’s During the past year trav 
forward action repeater and for deer and tors and hunters have been 
goats in a brush country, I have never seen with Ladrones, or half-breeds 
its equal. Being quick, accurate and weigh they driven off horses, but have 
ing but five and one-half pounds, with abso- murdered several parties for 
lutely no recoil, makes it a most admirable reason other than their pers 
gun for quick work. Ninety miles northeast of Rio Vi 

I would some day not far distant like to bled into a party of “Squaw-men 
own a .35 Winchester automatic. The word trouble. Several shots were 
automatic, as applied to modern fire arms, is long range though none were 
one of the marvelous developments of the friends” decamped leaving 
present age. Let us not condemn the auto- of fifty pounds ' dried date 
matic and brand its owner as a razor-back, leather water carrier hal 


but let us show the manufacturers our appre- “bug juice,’ the worst 
ciation; let us look up with pride to a com Early last spring I 


pany who, every year, spends thousands olf Mexico a brown be: 
dollars in almost endless research to give us He closely resemble: 


something better for our money each season United States 

The new muzzle protector is a fine addition scattered over 
to the sportsman’s outfit. For several years the gray, but I pre 
I have used a home-made contrivance of this brown bear as the I 
kind. I took an ordinary spool with the that part of Mexico. Brow! 
thread removed, whittled it down to fit the mon and I heard of some 
bore and then unscrewed the head from my weighed over 1 
cleaning rod and slipped the spool on. My for a bear of this species, 
idea was taken from a similar outfit of my On this occasion I used a 
grandfather's which was used on a muzzle One shot was plenty as it passe: 


000 pounds, 


loader some seventy years ago. breast near the heart, taking 

Let me give you a description of that old course down the back bone for 
gun and its history. Years ago a party of and out behind the shoulders 
trappers living near Trenton, N. J., which is the bullet was peculiar, beca 
located on the Mohawk River, in Herkime: stood partly raised, tearing 
county, got together and ordered from Utica pieces, looking for bugs 
gun makers a rifle for shooting turkeys at I trust no one will f 
what was known as shooting matches. Sides but one small caliber gu 
were chosen and the turkey placed in a box in Mexico, and that was 
with only his head showing out of the top tives stick to the ’73 model 
The one who cut the turkey’s head off at I saw one .35 caliber gun and 
thirty yards off-hand took the turkey. Any- Spencer repeater, in the har 
one who hit the turkey in the body had to otherwise the .44-40 seemed to 
pay a dollar for his bird. The side which lost sway. As a small arm the .45 and 
had to pay for all the turkeys except those ire the favorites. 
hit in the body. Any one wishing excitement eit} 

Going back to the gun. It weighed legged or four legged, can do no bett 
twenty-one pounds with a barrel thirty- take a trip through Mexico and 
four inches long. The old mold casts a Americ: Take plenty of quinine and 
pointed bullet which weighs a trifle over one ridges LAWRENCE B. WOOSTER 
and three-fourths ounces; the old buck horn 
powder measure holds 138 grains of black 
powder, almost twice the load for a .45-70 B 
P. cartridge. I have shot the old gun many Editor Outdoor Life First 
times and it is certaintly a lead slinger, but you for your kindness in the ]} 
the recoil is almost one hundred per cent S. A. S. O. six shooter question 
heavier than a .405 Winchester, and I neve side” and Mr. Ashley A. Haynes 
could hold it steady enough to do any fine tlemen should recive the gratitude 
work. who have long felt the : 


WILL TAKE SIX OF THE NEW GUNS. 


When my brother sportsmen go to a hot, guts they propose By 
damp climate, like southern Mexico or Ce: down for two and I will agree 
tral America, a four-ounce bottle of pure others in thirty days or pay 


9 . 


linseed oil for use on fire arms, will beat 38 scecial S. & W. cartridge 
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38-25-175 will do. lam a little in favor of a 
and three-fourths or five 


but will take what the 


four barrel, 
majority decide upon. 


MILES W. BURFORD. 


inch 


A SUNDAY SCHOOL RIFLE CLUB. 


It will probably be of 
the gun and believers in good morals to know 


interest to lovers ol 


that a certain Presbyterian church in Kansas 
City, Mo., has lately organized a 
among its boys and young 
tainment of the joint 
sport and faithfulness to the Sunday 
school of the church A range of 
sixty feet has been fitted up in the basement 
and brightly lighted by electricity, and here 
the club meets on two evenings a month. The 


rifle club 
men, for the at- 
objects of manliness, 
ciean 


movable 


rifles, ammunition, and other appliances are 
owned in common the dues are set at 10 cents 
a month, and all shooting is carried on in 
regular match-shooting The Win- 
chester 1904-model .22-caliber single-shot is 
used, with the short smokeless and greaseless 
cartridge, and the equipped wit! 
Lyman rear peep-sights. A medal owned by 
the club is awarded at each meeting to the 
contestant making the highest score. The 
conditions of membership are enrollment and 
attendance at the Sunday school, and abstin 

ence from cigarettes, bad language, and cer- 
tain other undesirable tendencies of city 
youth. The idea of the club, and indeed the 
equipment of the range itself, was original 
with the pastor of the church, who is himself 
an experienced hand firearms and has 
contributed to the pages of Outdoor Life, and 
he superintends and instructs at all the meet- 
ings The club was begun in September and 
has steadily grown in popularity and skil 

and it is needless to say that the minister in 
question has hugely endeared himself to th« 
boys and young men of his cl 


form. 


rifles aré 


with 


1urch by its in 


stitution, Sunday 


while the benefit to the 

school has been exactly what was hoped for 
Several other such rifle clubs have been or- 
ganized in other cities, notably two in public 
schools in New York City, and at least two 


other Sunday school 
churches To put 


clubs in eastern 

skill in the use of fire- 
level that guarantees 

d clean sport on the 


arms on a manliness 
part of the partici- 
work both for 


pants is surely an -llent 


good sportsmanship a 


good morals 


FOR THE NEW REVOLVER. 


Editor Outdoor Lifé Will you kindly add 
my name to those who have already pledged 
themselves to take up matter of the pro- 
posed new model sing! action swing out 
cylinder gun to shoot he .38 S. & W. cart 
ridge, special, in the event of same being put 
in the market, to purchase same within one 
month of its introduction. I am satisfied that 
this would be an ideal belt gun and that there 
ought to be a big demand for same 


LIFE. 


Allow me to state that I honestly enjoy 
large and small caliber discus- 
sions, and upon receipt of my copy of Outdoor 
Life, that is the first part to which I turn. 
Thoroughly digesting the different argu- 
ments that were so ably presented for the 
different calibers I have come to the con- 
clusion that nothing short of a .45-70 Win- 
chester will be heavy enough for me on my 
next trip to Canada, a few weeks hence, for 
big game hunting, and I have accordingly 
purchased a light-weight take-down .45-70 
model 1886 Winchester, with nickel steel bar- 
rel, shooting the high velocity cartridge and 
am satisfied that I have as good as there is in 
and a good killer. 
J. E. STUCKERT 


reading the 


shooting irons 


COLE TO QUILIBET. 
To Joe 


in your 


Quilibet Call off your dogs, pull 
halt your army and reca'l 
your fleet I conclude from your article that 
you hold the cavorting cross-bow and like- 
wice the festive flint-lock in ligh. esteem 

ime here, but we don’t feel like going into a 
relative merits of given 
types of automropiles and teliing the fellows 
that what they want is avr ships 

Now Joe, I agr?22 with you in scm. things 
and in others there seems to be 
misunderstanding, so I will touch a 
few points As to your revolver shaving the 
bullet and “freezing” after the fourth shot, 
Maybe your gun was a double action or pos- 
sibly didn’t want to give another “shave’ 
till the other four were paid for. 

“Then . . . the barrel is hung on the 
are of a circle You see, Joe, this 
revolver we are going after will be different; 
we won't have the barrel “hung” at all, but 
screw the durn thing tight 
Seriously, Mr. 


horns, 


discussion on the 


you said, 


some 


into the frame 
Quilibit, you might furnish a 
very interesting articie if you would illus- 
trate by lines of recoil and resistance, the 
advantage of the Colt. .32 automatic pistol 
over the Colt .32-20 on the Frontier frame; 
and asc the lawyers tell us, cross examina- 
tion must proceed on lines of direct testi- 
mony, we must ask you not to introduce the 
factor of mechanism, taking up the greater 
part of the recoil in the automatic, but stick 
to your handle. 
Now, when 
the September 


Joe, we read your article in 
number, we felt “powerful 
bad,” for something told us the Colt’s people 
would say as soon as they got their copy of 
Outdoor Life and read that chapter: “Stop the 
deal on that S. A. revolver, for 
gentleman who doesn't like a re- 


volver at all and prefers the automatic, and 
} 


swing-out 


here is a 


e has gone into the meeting of those west- 
ern fellows who do want it, and will buy it, 
and has knocked the 
ecceked hat.” 
Fellows, 


whole deal into a 


we'll have that S. A. swing-out 


now if they “hang” us for it. CHAS. COLE. 
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THE SINGLE-ACTION, SWING-OUT CYLINDER GUN. 


This month we are glad to be able to pub- 
lish over fifty names to the petition for a new 
single-action revolver, and know that there 
are hundreds more of our American sports- 
men and gun lovers who would purchase 
such an arm if it were placed on the market. 
In the words of the mining prospector, we be- 
lieve that “the ground has only been 
scratched.’ This is the last month in which 
we shall publish these names, but we hope 
that the enthusiasm and interest aroused 
over the proposed gun, through Outdoor Life 
and its contributors (among which should be 
especially mentioned Messrs. A. A. Haines 
and A. W. Lowdermilk) will result in the 
manufacture of the gun desired. We again 
publish herewith the petition and the full list 
of names received up to October 10th—the 
date of going to press: 


A PETITION 
To the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
ford Conn., 
field, Mass.: 


We, the undersigned, being desirous of hav- 
ing manufactured a single-action revolver with 
swing-out cylinder chambered for the .38 Smith 
& Wesson Special, or a_ .38-25-175 shell car- 
tridge revolver to have 6 to 6%-inch barrel, 
to weigh not over thirty-two ounces, stock and 
hammer modeled closely after the Colt Army 
and Frontier single-action revolver, hereby 
agree, should the Colt or Smith & Wesson com- 
panies manufacture such a revolver within one 
year from date, to purchase one each of said 
revolvers within one month after being placed 
on the market, either from factory* direct or 
through our local dealer. (Signed) 

Ashley A. Haines, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

= > 2 Haines, Salmon Arm, 


McLean, Salmon Arm, B. Cc. 
ra Johnston, Salmon Arm, B. C. 


» Hart- 
and Smith & Wesson, Spring- 


 * Tweeddale, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

. L. Brown, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

. 8S. Haines, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

. A. McGuire, editor Outdoor Life. 

. B. Jenkins, pastor Linwood Presbyterian 
church, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ed Coon, 1112 East 
Worth, Tex. 

Fred Hendricks, Hulett, \ yo. 

F. E. <rescott, Roslindale, Mass. 

L. A. New, Rocky Ford, Colo. 

Samuel Arbuckle, Auburn, III. 

Herbert Sprague, Chicago, Ill. 

Mark Kennicott, Chicago, Ill. 

A. W. Lowdermilk, Chicago, Ill. 

E. G. Toel, Jr., 324 West Eighty-second street, 
New York City. 

J. 8. Woods, Lincoln, Neb. 

F. Tweddale, Revelstoke, B. C. 

Dr. A. H. Simpson, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

S. M. McGuire, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

Cc. C. Harris, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

J. M. Haines, Silver Creek, B. C. 

W. V. Leonard, Salmon Arm, B. C. 

J. R. Trego, Oakland, Cal. 

J. A. Vandergraft, Oakland, Cal 

W. R. Goodburn, Oakland, Cal 

Dudley Smith, Oakland, Cal. , 

F. V. Kingston, San Francisco, Cal. 

W. H. Gordon, Sacramento, Cal. 

P. A. Becker, San Francisco, Cal. 

A. B. Saurman, Oakland, 

A. P. Miller, Oakland, Cal. 


Terrell avenue, Fort 


Sheldon I. Kellogg, Jr., San Francisco, Cal 
J. A. Macdonald, Oakland, Cal. 
H. P. Klinkner, Oakland, Cal 
A. J. Brannagan, San Francisco, Cal. 
Jas. H. Wickerham, Monongahela, Pa 
F. J. B. Duchateau Green Bay, Wis. 
A. L. Bowker, Bryant Pond, Me 
Carl Golden, 152 36th St., Chicago 
Pascal De Angelis, Utica, N. Y. 
J. E. Stuckert, W. Hoboken, N. J 
Miles W. Burford, Leopold, N. M 

(Mr. Burford agrees to buy two and 
sell four more in thirty days.) 
H. J. Fuller, Spokane, Wash 
H. C. Snyder, Chicago, I11. 
W. L. Snodderly, Canon City, 
Chase Cole, Topeka, Kas 
J. lL. MeMahon. Topeka, Kas 
J. W. Studer. Tojeka, Kas 
H. B. Howard, Topeka, Kas 
R. C. Gaston, Walla Walla, Wash 
H. C. Gaston, Walla Walla. Wash 
Chas. Achermann, Walla Walla, Wash 


Colo 


Just previous to going to press with this 
number we wrote to the Colt’s company re- 
garding the chances of their manufacturing 
the single-action gun, and they stated that 
while they would not now consider making 
such an arm in the variety of calibers re- 
quested by the different applicants (runni 
as it does from .32 to .45 caliber), yet 
would be glad to consider the manufacture of 
such a gun if it could be made in one caliber 
It seems therefore that if this question of 
caliber can be left with the Colt’s company 
and all those who are on the above list will 
39 agree—we may soon see a realization of 
our hopes—a real single-action 
evliinder. 


swing out 


THE .30-30 FOR PENETRATION. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just one word, not 
as a crank or as a misfit, in connection wit! 
the effects of the .30-30, but simply as a re 
sult and as a bona fide incident: 

In the “Effect on Moose and Walrus” in 
the September number of Outdoor Life, just 
received, Mr. Wm. Haws takes exception to 
Mr. Figgins’ statement as to the penetration 
of the .30-30 bullets (see page 787) Now 
this only as a personal experience: I own a 
Marlin smokeless .30-30 of rather a good 
grade for which I paid $90 At my camp in 
Colorado in December, 1900. I shot at a bull 
elk so far across the small but deep stream 
that we could not ford without going some 
100 to 150 yards, and thereby lose the chance 
So the engineer of the party said: “Captain 
try it, anyway.” I did. Kneeling on one knte 
on the bank of the stream and sighting fron 
this position I fired. The elk plunged for 
ward, say eight to ten yards or steps, and 
fell dead in his tracks. Now listen: I aimed 
at the elk’s nose—(He was swinging his head 
from right to left at the time, directly front 
ing us). The ball entered about four inches 
inside of the left shoulder bone, close in to 
the neck; it came out at the right hip a little 
above and back of the bone, making a direct 
line of three feet ten inches through his body 


The exact distance from the far side of the 
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creek to the elk ( I shot from the other or 
eastern side) was 31 yards measured by the 
engineer with a steel tape line. The ball, a 
30-30 soft nose bullet, made by the Win- 
chester Arms Co., passed entirely through the 
elk It cut the liver nd lights and heart 


strings and smothered the whole inside with 


black clotted blood We found the elk on 


approach to be stiff in deattl My orderly, on 
opening him, found trace of the bullet all 
the way Now if this is not killing qualities 


nd penetration in the .30-30, I quit 


For many years I have hunted in the 


Rocky mountains and elsewhere, but I have 
never seen a rifle with better penetration nor 
more fatal results than this 50-30 gun I 
do not Know a single person connected with 
the Marlin people, but I do know that in 
{ rty years’ experience I 1} e not found a 
nore killing eg n t W d ind I have 
ried them CAP CHAS. H. PETTI 


CONCERNING AUTOMATIC ARMS. 


It seems that considerabl« difference of 
pinior exists as to tne é city and pene- 
tratio of the various tomat rms and 

to confusing statement ind mislead 
£ rtisement é be hard to get 
xact figures on ¢ intelligent 
nparisons maybe made. I wish to state 
nnection that in t tests hetwee! 
the .38 S. & W. special fired from the S. & W 
Military revolver against the 38 Colt auto 
mat Owing to the upsettage of the plair 
live timber) the difference in penetration was 
very slight Upon chopping out the bullets 
some of the automatic balls were found im- 


hedded deeper into the wood while in the 
ime tree other bullets from the .38 special 
exceeded the automatic’s in penetration The 





proximity of knots in the rse of the re 
spective bullets having pr t ly the same 
effect upon eactl Tr ear wood, as nearly 
is could be judged in this rough test, the 
I tl average was 

y ti favor The test 

referred to was mad vith black powder and 
plain lead bullet igainst smokeless full 
metal patched amn nition used in the auto- 
mati Owing to the psettage of the plani 
lead bullet from the .38 special it naturally 
took more power to force it wav through 
the wood than if full metal natched bullets 


were ised, but under the same conditions 


that i sing the same type f bullet in eact 
re ne tive weanor the re { wonld ha 

heen 1 tlv different Tw ld say at a guess 
that if soft nose bullet vere fired against 
the ordinary lead bullet sed in the .38 spe 
cial, the special would far exceed the auto 
matic in penetratior As it was, however 


the difference in power existing hetween ft} 


two weapons was hardly worth mentioning 
when one considers the shocking power given 
by the lead bullets used in the pecial The 


elocitv of the .38 tomatic cartridge is 
vive s 1.065 foot-seconds and its penetra 
tion eight inches in pine. The penetration of 
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the .38 S. & W. special, as given in the S. & 
W. catalogue with black powder and plain 
lead bullet is eight and one-half inches in 
%-inch pine boards Thus to judge from 
these figures which are what calculations of 
this sort must be based upon, we find them 
very nearly equal, the automatic with its full 
metal patched ball having, roughly speaking 
one-half inch the best of it. I am a strong 
advocate of the automatic system and for five 
years have anxiously looked forward to im- 
provements of this sort but from my view 
point the pistol in its present stage of de- 
velopment is far short of being an ideal belt 
weapon For this reason I hang to the re 
volver, it being to my mind, everything con 


sidered, a more practical and effective arm 
Regarding the power of the new .32 and 
caliber Winchester 1905 automatic rifle, 
have that sized up as being about equal to 
the .44-40 Winchester black powder cartridge 
if one is to judge from the velocity as given 
by the Winchester people The .32 caliber 
using the 165-grain bullet giving a penetra- 
4 leven and seven-eighths inches in 
g-inch pine boards The .35 caliber using 
the 180-grain bullet gives a penetration of 
%-inch pine 
boards. The velocity of both cartridges being 


ten and seven-eighths inches in 


given as 1,400 foot-seconds 

The standard gun is made with twenty- 
two inch round barrel and weighs seven and 
one-half pounds I presume that the tests 
for penetration were made with full metal 
patched bullets and that such cartridges 
loaded with soft nose bullets would fall far 
short of these figures for penetration on ac- 
count of the upsettage upon impact. Owing 
to the fact that the automatic pistols and 
rifles handle smokeless ammunition many 
people at once jump to the conclusions that 
they must necessarily be as powerful as the 
smokeless guns of the solid breech type, but 
up to date guns of the automatic type have 
not been introduced that will compare favor- 
ably with the smokeless guns in common use 
According to the figures given for the new 
Browning automatic in .30 and .35 caliber 
we are led to believe that this gun is to be an 
exceptionally powerful arm. After the first 
shot is fired from an automatic arm of 
either style, either pistol or rifle, both weap- 
ons have a decided advantage in rapidity of 
fire over all others. In handling extremely 
powerful ammunition the mechanism would 
absorb considerable of the recoil, which 
would be another great advantage, but as 
now made, both these very desirable features 
are offset by the general all-round unhandi- 
ness in firing the first shot In the rifles 
(being hammerless) if only one or two shots 
are fired from the gun it is necessary to 
carry it at full cock, using the safety ar- 
rangement in lieu of a hammer. If this is 
not done it is necessary in cocking the ham- 
mer, to work the entire mechanism, which 
ejects a loaded cartridge every time. Now if 
the automatic rifle is to supersede the other 
type of shoulder gun it must be equipped 
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with ar exposed hammer to be operated by 
the thumb the same as we are accustomed to 
ising The simple addition of a hammer to 
be so used would offset in the rifles those dis 
advantages referred to and make them easily 
far superior to any other. 

The automatic pistol is capable of being 
developed into an arm that would easily put 
it in a class compared to which the revolver 
would be as out of date as is the cap and bal! 
pistol; but before this change is wrought the 
general hang and shape of the weapon will 
enjoy radical changes and some provisio! 
will have to be made that enables the oper 
ator to more readily fire the first shot In 
the Colt automatic pistols the hammer is so 
far back of center that pressure applied to 
the hammer when holding it in the one hand 
elevates the barrel. The weight of the gun 
as it is used offers no resistance to equalize 
the pressure against the main spring, so that 
in order to cock the weapon handily one must 
supply additional weight to the barrel with 
the left hand or by pressure of the barrel 
against the person. This whole proceeding 
being an extremely awkward one _ to 
through in order to cock the weapon. 
long nosed hammer as first put on the 
automatic has enough leverage to offset the 
condition described above and to my mind is 
a better hammer than the later design, but 
owing to the position they are required to 
be placed either hammer is decidedly awk 
ward to use In so far as mere power and 
general effectiveness goes the Colt automatic 
is a desirable weapon. As a novelty it is de- 
cidedly attractive, but as yet for right down 
business purposes it will'need to have con 
siderable done to it before it takes the place 
of the cylinder revolver entirely. 


A. W. LOWDERMILK 


ANNIE OAKLEY. 

As a great many sportsmen the country 
over often ask the question, “What has be- 
come of Annie Oakley (Mrs. F. E. Butler) 
who performed such wonderful feats with 
rifle in Buffalo Bill's Show, before the Ameri 
can people and abroad?” we have taken the 
trouble to investigate the matter. 

Annie Oakley has been living in retir« 
ment for several years, since the accident on 
the Southern railroad near Salisbury, N. C 
wher she was severely injured At this time 
Buffalo Bill’s train was wrecked and seve! 
cars were completely destroyed and 110 
horses killed Miss Oakley narrowly es 
caped with her life, but has now fully re 
covered, although her hair has turned white 
is a result of the severe pain and fright at 
the time of the accident 

Everyone interested in fire arms and the 
shooting records made by our expert Ameri 
can shots, will be glad to learn that Miss 
Oakley is once more taking up her guns and 
during the month of August gave some re 
markable exhibitions among the Adirondack 
summer resorts and the camps and resorts of 
the big woods of Maine 

Mrs. Butler is now a woman of thirty-six 
vears, having been born in an obscure Ohio 
town, and from girlhood devoted to the use 
of a gun, both at a mark and at game She 
was married at sixteen vears of age. to Mr 
F. E 3utler, of New York, and their mar 
ried life has heen a most havpv one. as Mrs 
Rutler will testifv at her pleasant home at 
Nutley. N. J7.. where the counle now reside 
when not giving occasional exhibitions In 
1885 they hecame one of the leading attrac 
tions in Buffalo Bill’s shows. and remained 
with this company until 1901 traveling 
throughout this and fourteen foreign con 
tries Annie Oaklev has annesred bhefdre the 
vrincinal crowned heads of Europe. includ 
ing Queen Victoria. the present Kine and 
Oneen of England. the King of Denmark. the 
Emperor of Germanv and all the members of 
the Roval family of Russia Kine Fdward 
then the Prince of Wales. vresented Anni¢ 
Oakley with a beautiful cup at the conclu 


OF THE WEST. 


sion of a private exhibition whi 
been invited to give. Upon this 
Miss Oakley highly prizes, are eng 
words, “You are the finest shot I 
see! While in France she wt 
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nnie Oakley From her lat- 
photograph 


championship over the best mer 
country, winning i large pur 


re informed that Miss Oakley 
imber of exhibitions in behalf of 
I Cc. and temington Arms Companies 
ng the year, and we look forward with a 
it deal of pleasure to the time when we 
may see this premier woman shot again doff 
her sombrero and hold us spellbound roa 
pleasant hour 


A GOOD SCORE OVERLOOKED. 

In our account of the Grand Wester 
Handicap Shoot at Trinidad, Colo., in our 
last issue we failed to make mention of the 
remarkably good shooting of one of our Der 
ver boys, Mr. Chas. E. Younkman. On the first 
day of this shoot in one of the professior 
events, Mr. Younkman killed 99 out of 
birds—really phenomenal work—while or 
second day he made a score of 185 out of 
ind on the third day 187 out of 200 
good work, we are sorry to say, was oV\ 
looked in the rush of going to press wit! 
last number, and in justice to Mr. Your 
mar ind the record which he has 
hooter, we gladly publish it herewit} 


OAKLAND CLUB IN LINE. 

Editor Outdoor Life Enclosed find list 
of members of the Oakland Revolver Club 
who desire to place their orders for one of 
the new single action. swing out cylinder re- 
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volvers, now being discussed in 
umns. 

We hope that this small list will help ma 
terially to convince the manufacturers of the 
probable demand for this style of revolver. 

J. A. VANDERGRIPFT, 
Director Oakland Revolver Club 


your col- 


Oakland, Calif. 

Editor Outdoor Life We, the under- 
signed, desire our names to be added to the 
list for the new single- action, swing-out re- 
volver, proposed by one of the writers in your 
columns: 

J. R. Trego, Oakland, Cal 

J. A. Vandergrift, Oakland, Cal 

W. R. Goodburn, Oakland, Cal 

Dudley Smith, Oakland, Cal 

F. V. Kington, San Francisco, Cal 

W. H. Gordon, Sacramento, Cal 





P. A. Becker, San Francisco, Cal 
A. B. Saurman, Oakland. Cal 

A. P. Miller, Oakland, Cal 

J. A. Macdonald, Oakland, Cal 
H. P. Klinkner, Oakland. Cal 


Sheldon I. Kellogg. Jr.. San Francisco, Cal 
A. J. Brannagan, San Francisco, Cal 


.45 H. P. CARTRIDGE FOR ’86 MODEL. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have not yet received 
mv October Outdoor Life. but saw a copv be- 
longing to a friend, but only had time to glance 
at the rifle and trap department. I note one 
of your correspondents would have no use for 
the .45 high-power cartridge that I suggested 
for the °’86 Winchester. In answer would say 
that neither would I. The .38 that I proposed 
however. I believe would be received favorably 
by many shooters who prefer a large-caliber 
high-power gun to the box magazine using a 
eartridge of similar power. If vour correspon- 
dent will read my February article he will see 
that IT only use a gun as large as the .33 caliber 
in order to get the ‘86 action, and I only sug- 
gested the more powerful cartridges—.38 to .45 
—to get the matter properly before the read- 
ers who had several times spoken of more 
powerful loads for the ‘86 model. If TI could 
get a .25-35, .30-30 or .32 Special built on a 
small frame on the °86 plan. I would quit sug- 
gesting new high-power guns. but would there 
be any prospect of the manufacturers consider- 
ing our petition. If any think so. thev may de- 
pend on me to assist in any way they may 
suggest. Some mav want to know why I can 
not be satisfied with some of the guns now 
made to shoot these cartridges T can only 
sav that. in common with many others, T con- 
sider any action yet devised inferior to the ‘86 
Wincheseter. 

Mr. Kennedy in his article practically du- 
nlicates many of mv statements In my answer 
to his first note. He savs IT was wrong in a 
few instances and T wish to thank him for put- 
ting me straight for there is no man living 
that realizes his liabilitv to make mistakes more 


than T. and none who more thoroughly appre- 
ciliates having their attention called to same 
and few who will acknowledge themselves in 
the wrong when convinced. quicker than T 
(Tn the instances referred to however T stated 
that IT was not positive.) Mr. Kennedy if T 


remember rightly would like me to explain a 
few things regarding the proper wavy to use a 
large caliber revolver to eet best results At 
vresent, for lack of time T ean onlv refer him 


to mv “Mpns for Revolver Shooters,”’ in last 
(1994) October Outdoor Tife 
ASHLEY A. HAINES 


PROPERLY PROPORTIONED RIFLES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As one 
membership in the ‘‘Amalgamated Association 
of Gun Cranks,.”’ [ can not refrain from offer- 
ing a few more suggestions on the most inter- 
esting of subjects—matters pertaining to fire- 
arms. To those that would as soon carry an 
ancient musket (or, for that matter. some of 
the more modern military rifles) in which 
there is a cord or so of wood used in the stock 


eligible to 
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or those who only use a gun occasionally to kill 
a hawk, or frighten away a chicken-stealing 
coyote, or the man that keeps a gun to use 
once a year at “hog-killing’’ and then con- 
signs it to the woodshed for the rest of the 
year—these remarks will prove anything but 
interesting. But to the shooter who wishes his 
gun made “featherweight,” cut down at every 
possible point and every unnecessary ounce re- 
moved, these lines are especially directed. 

In my October article I attempted to point 
out the mistakes manufacturers made in build- 
ing small cabiler guns on frames designed for 
larger ones, such as the .32-20 on a .44 frame, 
etc.; but to make my meaning especially clear, 
will mention the .22 caliber '73 model Win- 
chester, which, until recently, was built on the 
44-40 receiver. (The manufacture of the .22 in 
‘73 model, I believe, has recently been discon- 
tinued.) This .22 caliber weighed about nine 
pounds. There are several .22 caliber repeaters 
now made weighing less than six pounds fully 
as efficient in every way as the '73 model and 
over three pounds lighter. Now I should like 
to ask how many men that read this would 
sooner carry all day a gun of nine pounds in 
preference to one of less than six pounds? Not 
many, I think. Now there are many men that 
for many purposes prefer a .32-20 or .25-20 re- 
peater and these men who used the old .32-20 
‘73 Winchester hailed with delight the appear- 
ance of the Winchester '92 model in .32-20 and 
25-20 calibers. And why? Simply because the 
‘92 model had a neater and lighter action 
(one and one-half pounds lighter), had the same 
length barrel, gave the same number of shots 
as the '73—in fact was the equal of the °'73 in 
every respect and in many ways its superior. 
Now, if reducing the weight from nine to seven 
and one-half pounds, as was the case as above 
explained could be considered an advantage, 
why would it not be advisable and highly de- 
sirable if this gun (.32 caliber) could be still 
further reduced in weight—especially so if all 
this could be accomplished without lessening 
the efficiency of the weapon in .any way? All 
this I claim could be done and I think I am 
safe in saying that there are others who will 
agree with me that if the '92 model Winches- 
ter which is properly proportioned for .44-40 
and .38-40 caliber cartridges was cut down in 
size to correspond to the .32-20 an .25-20 cali- 
bers, it would produce a gun that would not 
exceed five and one-half pounds in weight and 
would meet with a sale that would amply re- 
munerate manufacturers for placing such a gun 
on the market. Some five or six years ago 
I wrote to the Winchester people regarding this 
matter and received a letter from Mr. F. G. 
Bennett, president of the company, in which 
he said. among other things, that they were 
fully aware that a much lighter and neater 
appearing gun could be made on a small 
frame (such as I had suggested) for the .25-20 
and .32-20 calibers than the same calibers made 
on the large receivers used for the .38 and 
44 calibers, but stated that in order to make 
these new guns it would require two complete 
sets of machinery. one for the small frame 
guns and another for the larger ones; whereas, 
by making both on the large, or .44 frame 
very little additional machinerv was required 
aside from that necessary for the manufacture 
of the .44 and he was inclined to believe that 
they would hardly be justified in incurring any 
additional expense to prepare to manufacture 
the new guns. I fully agree with the above ex- 
cept as regards the ‘last statement. I believe 
there are enough shooters that would buy these 
lightweight guns to make it a paying proposi- 
tion for the manufacture of these small caliber 
small frame weapons, and would like to see oth- 
ers express themselves in this matter. 

Some seem to think that the appearance of 
the automatic forever precludes the possibilitv 
of further improvements. but while I admit 
that the automatic arms have many desirable 
features to commend them. T still think thot 
there are many wavs in which the old stvle 
arms can be improved and that there will 
he enovgh shooters who prefer these arms to 
the 1utomatic to justify manufacturers’ in 
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THE CRISIS 


in Caribou hunting comee 
when the big stag appears 
across the barrens. 

Then the success or fail- 
ure of your whole trip may 
depend on one cartridge. 

U. M. C. Cartridges 
will stand the supreme test. 

The careful factory tests 
are verified by hunters 
everywhere. 


A U. M. C. Cartridge for every gun 
The Union Metallic cartige 6 -. 


Agency, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. Dep 
* 313 Broadway, 86-88 State St 
New York City. San Francisco, Ca 
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always prove their superiority over other makes. 
The hunter who uses them never has a “hard luck” 
story about his ammunition. 


The Peters Cartridge Co., 


New York, 98 Chambers St. -INCINNATI, OHIO. 
T. H. Keller, Mgr. . 
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skull had been sufficient, but it apparently dves 


not satisfy So 1 will add that there were two 
badly battered mantles found (one in each 
wound) and trust that this further addition will 


onvince tne most skeptical that there wer 
really two bullets 
l remember quite distinctly that Mr. Haws 


ited that he had no use for the .30-30, as it 
lacked the striking power, and I also remember! 
that he claimed a preterence for the _ .30-4 
on account of the extra weight of projectile. 
1 would ask Mr. Haws to remember that my 
claim has been that the difference between the 
two projectiles is too slight to be of material 
and NOT that the two rifles are 
about the same, 

Mr. Haws’ reason for quoting “‘The Art of 


ignihcance 


Taxidermy is rather obscure to me, unless 
possibly he surmises that it was I who turnished 
the information therein regarding the action of 
the high power rifle on wolves. If such is his 


lea | hasten to assure him that he is entirely 
mistaken. While 1 am not sure, | have good 
reason for believing that Professor Dyche of 
Lawrence, Kansas, gave the data upon which 
the subject was treated. 

Possibly a short description of the methods 
of hunting those animals would be of interest, 
and give unfamiliar with the require- 
ments an opportunity to judge for themselves 
the merits of the two rifles hereafter described, 

Being heavier than the amount of water 
they displace, a walrus instantly sinks upon 
being total disabled or killed and to prevent 
ts loss it is first harpooned. Natives are em- 


those 


ployed for this work, as the animal must b« 
ently approached while at rest on some ic¢ 
floe, and th can seldom be accomplished ex 


ept in a Kayak. The harpoon line has an in- 
attached which answers the 
ible purpose of marking the position of the 


fiated seal SKII 






nimal as a buoy after death. 
AS si as the harpoon has ben thrown the 
e al t are cast off and the kayak backed 
oO saf en the hunter takes up the pursuit 
with manned row boat, and if possible 
secures the fioat and makes the line fast at 
the bow of the boat. 


From the instant the harpoon enters. the 
he walrus makes a desperate effort to 
escape the strange object so persistently fol- 
lowing, and will readily tow the boat at the 

of six to eight miles an hour—coming to 
the surface for breath only at intervals of 
four or five minutes, and when it is remem- 
bered the order is reversed and it becomes nec- 
essary to tow the animal after its death, the 
necessity for quick and certain action is appar- 
ent, as there is constant danger of the har- 
poon being torn from the wound, or some part 
of the being broken—which often hap- 


esn the 


n tackle 
pens 
it requires no vivid imagination to under- 
d that even the comparatively large head 
iffers a very difficult target when 
hunter’s boat is being dragged through a 
choppy sea, and the game appear- 


ng only for an instant and then at an uncer- 
time and spot. 

There being but little more than the head 
ppearing above water, a shot through the ver- 
ebra¢ s simply out of the question or the 
merest accident, and the brain remains the only 
vulnerable spot. It is not necessary for me 
to dilate upon the well-known fact that the 
hard—or full mantle—small-caliber, high-power 
rrojectiles usually drill a clean hole in com- 
parative soft bone without doing it further 
njury i less the brain is actually touched, 


te number of such shots may be 





thout causing an enraged and fear- 
r lrus to slacken his pace in the least. 
score of walrus that had been killed 


by 45-90 projectiles coming under my notice 
ot a nels ne required the second shot if 
ny part of the skull back of the eye was 
truck i t was invariably fractured suffi- 


ently to cause immediate death even though 
the bullet had not entered the brain cavity. 
Mr. Rowley’'s informant agrees that the soft 


projectile seems to have little effect—though 
Mr. How loes not state if he refers to the 
nm r? ft nose If he does, I assure him 
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again that they would be absolutely worthless. cidedly flattened—not one having stripped 

it bear-fat mushrooms a bullet too quickly mantle. 

what must one expect of two inches of the 1 am much surprised at Mr. L. C. Read 
toughest walrus hide? experience regarding the recoil of th rith 

1 hardly think that it needs further demon as I had no such difficulty as he recount | 
Stration on my part to make it clear to most did not see the necessity for a recoil pad 
readers which arm is preferable and 1 shall as for the rifle ‘‘jumping from horiz 
leave it to the unprejudiced to say. (supposedly) to perpendicular—well, my 

| had the pleasure of working under Mr not do that. In fact the recoil was 1 
Rowley for several years and | know his opin that of a 12-gauge shotgun with three drar 
ions on the rifle question thoroughly He has of powder. 
had considerable experience with deer, ante- As 1 weigh but two and one-twelfth pour 
lope, bear and moose and until he resigned his to the inch (there are seventy-two i 
position at the museum three years ago, he me), I believe I am so physically constitut 
swore by his .45-90. He is a very close observer that I would notice any unusual rec too 
and exceptionally practical, and I doubt if the J. D. FIGGINS 
past three years have changed his opinions. I . ‘ 
ae Sn Mr. Haws that “Mr. Rowley is not ENDORSES MR. HAINES 
mistaken.’’ w , 

I think Mr. Haws and some others would Editor Outdoor Life:—The October Outdo 
do well to read Mr. J. C. Anderson’s letter in Life has just been received, and while it co! 
the September number of Outdoor Life. I thor- tains the usual amount of good things l was 
oughly agree with him except in devising a particularly impressed with the gun depart 
new bullet—reduce the charge of powder and ment and want to say that the .32-20 and .25-20 
the bullet would not go to pieces on either caliber rifles to be built on a small frame in 
bear-fat or an oak plank. (I don’t know about stead of being made on the .44, or larger r« 
the plow, though.) Remember, however, that ceiver, as suggested by Ashley A. Haines 
I do not recommend either of the .30’s for big would be an improvement as much to be de 
game when the change has been made, as they sired as anything I can think of. These cali 
lack the necessary weight. bers, it is unnecessary for me to say, are very 

I noticed an inquiry for information on the popular among many shooters, and I believe 
405 Winchester and wish I could furnish it are probably used more as the ‘‘all-around gu 
from experience on game, but as I can not, I that we hear so much about, than other 
will give the results on target work two calibers now in use. For a man to be 

I purchased one of those rifles last season compelled to carry a gun of seven and or 
for use in hunting the Olympic elk, but as I half to nine pounds to get the same 
found no animal suitable for my purpose, I that could be secured from one . 4 
expended considerable ammunition in experi one-half pounds is both unreasonable d 
menting—using the ordinary soft-nose factory necessary. It would be difficult to conceive 
loads and regular open sights. a better proportioned gun than that des 

I found the rifle fairly accurate, and at by Mr. Haines. In the first place it wo 
forty yards I secured a penetration of from ten be light, easy to manufacture, place fift 
to twelve inches in a dry, thoroughly seasoned shots at the shooter's disposal and fo! 
fir stump who would hunt no game larger thar 

In every instance where the bullet was re- would be a most desirable shooting iron 
covered it was found to be intact, though de B. L. BROWN 












| > Hammerless 
\ = Sporting Rifles 


This Repeating Rifle has many telling features that recom- 
mend it to the sportsman who knows a superior rifle when he é 
se - it. , 

lake the safe-ry feature for e xample: 1—There is no ham 
mer to catch on anything. 2—The ce artridge s lie side by cy Me 
not end to end—can’t be jammed together and e xplode “d. 
Even if they could be exploded the shooter couldn't be. in 
jured because of the solid wall of steel between him and the 
cartridge. 4- There is a safety device that locks the mechan- 
ge trigger and lever. You could throw the rifle all a- 
round without the least danger of disc harging. Can you do 
that with any other rifle Y Those are a few of the features that make Savage Rifle 
differe nt—superior. Ask your dealer If he wont tell you, write to us for a catalog 


») 


The catalog tells also about the Savage 22-cal. Hammeriess Repeater 


SAVAGE ARMS \0., 28 Turner St.,- Utica, N. Y. 




























OUTDOOR LIFE. 


-45-90 MARLIN AND OTHERS. advantage it is to anyone. Some say you can 


shoot faster. But what cap you hit? Where 


editor Outdoor Life:—Being a deeply in does the double action argument come in? 
terested reader of your magazine and espec Anyone ought to be able to hit more objects 
lally of the large and small caliber discus- in less time with a single action, than a 
sion, 1 probably voice the sentiment of a double. It is impossible to cock the double 


Sreat many others of your subscribers in action with the same ease you can a strictly 


stating that “agreement” in this discussion is single action. You have to release. the 
— one heer B not desirable, for a discus- trigger fully one-half inch each time so it 
— gp = ay — hag egg ack _ reached. will revolve the cylinder. With the single 

ough am a large caliber, black powder action the cylinder is revolved by means of 


crank myself, 1 am none the less interested the hammer 


in tre articles which show what the small F j 4 : = 
ae cai Guadionian tees ‘ < mane or my part, the officers model .38 S. & 
Win, ; pt te par will oe J pant ow —_ swe W. special is about the thing, if only made up 
kille ROStOr Fines, & .so-98 (with which in single action. A few corrections as to de- 
illed my first deer), and a good gun it was; sign of hammer, etc., would be necessary, but 
also a .30-30, which was very good, indeed. the general outline of the officers’ model is 





But, as I wished to load my own ammunition, ary @ / 
and wishing also for a powerful arm, I very good. ae a. & BAR. 
bought a .45-90 Marlin rifle, with thirty-inch 
barrel. I load it with a 405-grain bullet and COLO. RIFLE ASSOCIATION SHOOT. 
ninety grains of powder, which I am able to The tenth annual meeting of the Colorado 
do with the Winchester loading tool, and the Rifle Association was held in Denver on 
man is very much mistaken who denies that, September 4-5—the report of which came just 
with this charge, I have a powerful rifle. The too late for our October number. 
velocity of the heavy bullet is nearly 1,400 The attendance was not as large as on 
feet per second, the penetration equals that of }revious occasions, but the members present 
iue .45-70-500, while, because of the greater did some very fine shooting and clearly 
velocity, the trajectory is flatter and it tears demonstrated that Colorado contains a bunch 
a larger hole through soft pine. of marksmen that will be hard to beat any- 
I lately fired an alloyed bullet at a target where in the United States. 
on the side of a wet pine block eighteen The election of officers for the ensuing 
inches through, at a distance of thirty yards. year resulted as follows: President, S. 
The ball passed through, also an inch and a Green, Central City; vice president, E. A. 
half slab behind it, and buried itself in a livdgkins, Denver; secretary and treasurer, 
third piece—all pine. I dug out the bullet, It A. Willis, Denver, (1417 Lawrence St., 
which being hard, retained its perfect cylin- where all communications should be sent.) 
drical form, showing the scratches from the Following is a list of the prize winners: 
fibres of the wood to be parallel to the mark- Conditions, 200 yards off-hand, re-entry, 
ings of the twist of the rifle, and many of the three shots, German ring target, possible 75 
’ scratches were more spiral, indicating that ae a a . 72 8. EB. Abbott...... 70 
before stopping, the bullet had been turning C. J. Davis ..... 71 W. S. Green...... 69 
at the rate of about one revolution in four or A. W. Peterson.. 71 Dr. S. L. Blair.... 69 
five inches. I conclude from this that a bullet N. S. Davis...... 70 Dr. A. C. Asquith 69 


loses in velocity much quicker than it does 
in rotation. A bullet, therefore, which makes 
one revolution in twenty inches when leaving 


SHOOT NO. 1. . 
Five shots, German Ring Target, possible 



















a rifle, will make more and more in the same 125 points. . 5 
space as the range increases, and hence, the A. W. Peterson .......-. 19 24 23 ¢ ETH 
centrifugal tendency of a rotating missile Ss. L. Blair ee ee ee 24 24 + 18—108 
should impart to that missle the same tearing J. W. Young .....-.+++-- 23 23 2 22 23—104 
qualities at long range as at close range PT. D, East .....5seseeees 22 17 20 25 90—104 
This is theoretical. It will doubtless be in- 1+ C. Moore ............. . eae os a: tee 
teresting to many of the readers of Outdoor A. ¢ Asquith ........+.+. 23 21 19 19 gm 
Life if some experienced hunters will tell E. A. Hodgkins .......... 21 23 18 20 21—103 
us whether or not a bullet tears as large a SHOOT NO. 2. 
Sectenaes ty coaiien at short range, for the Ten shots Standard American Target. 
stance strates aE “ pees TS "Sea 8 
My opinion is that if friend E. G. Rogers “y J. Aa +4 Cc J. ne acre a 8i 
sticks to the Marlin, as he says he will until T. D a a Ww Peterson... 81 
he can find a better rifle, he will still be "2 seeped ah bd aio ; 
sticking when the rest of the readers and SHOOT NO. 3.—Team Shoot. 
writers of Outdoor Life have let go and gone Ten shots Standard American Target. 
under. J. E. LANCASTER. Denver Team—tTotal, 319. 
—— —_—__—_—__— Peterson . ..e0- . 83 C. J. Davis , a 
rlei . 9 , 9 
CAPT. HARDY ON REVOLVERS. Hodgkins ....... 83 C. FR | eee 73 
Editor Outdoor Life Iam quite inter- Central City Team—Total, 316. 
ested in your magazine, especially in the six Dr. Asquith ..... gS ae 77 
shooter controversy, and wish to add my kick Green RR es.” ee ES ath k eden 9 0 60 
to the long list of others. The argument now Total, 316 
going on in your magazine in regard to the Colorado Springs Team—tTotal, 283 
svuing-out double-actitcon revolvers ought to T. J. Wright .... 84 N. 8. Davis ...... 69 
at least stir up the manufacturers of these re- Be BOS ov icecs oe a ee BE ba coven OO 
volvers. Ever since the swing-out revolver Total, 283 
came on the market I have been trying to get : TN 
one in a single action, but all the satisfaction Five shots nine Pasmet ‘. 
: cout get was, “We are waiting for a de- is aoe 109 EF. A Hodgkins. .106 
Perhaps no one in the country has had = ¥ ee Bert: r. D. East. +++ 108 
more actual experience with revolvers and ; . Pas «9 a . é 
rifles than myself: as I have made exhibi- =) SHOOT NO 2 
tion work a business all my life, and am now Five shots Standard Target: 
employed by a cartridge company to demon A. W. Peterson... 44 I. Moore ...... 41 
strate ammunition and give daily exhibitions Dr. Asquith ..... 42 C. J, Davis ...... 40 
with both rifie and revolver. and believe ]1 S. 2, eee wa cce se ee | a Se SE Sve woe 39 
am ina position to determine the real merits RE-ENTRY SHOOT—Second Day. 
of each ee See. A =. 0) peerent ‘ Teresa shots German Ring Target; possible 
using a olt’s icers Model arget revolver 75 points 
38 special with three grains gulls’ Eye oe eo eee 73 J. W. Young - 71 
Smokeless, and find this cartridge very satis- A, C, AOE coves FR Be eh EE osencse 71 
factory for allround purposes But that We SO cccus 72 A. W. Peterson. 70 
“double action”—I cannot understand what 8S. BE. Abbott...... 71 L. C. Moore 70 
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SHOOT NO. 6. ist—A. W. Peterson .. peiaten .432 
. ae 426 
Ten shots Ring Target, Possible 250 points. 2nd—W. S. Green .... +4 
A. W. Peterson ..220 T. D. Bast ....... -— wee & eee .--- tt 
W. S. Green ..... 220 C L. Moore...... ae red — . aaa 
S. E. Abbott...... 217 Dr. Asquith ......203 5th—A. C. Asquith . 4 
Cy Bo Es a saree 209 6th-—T. D. East ...... £0] 
SHOOT NO. 7.—For Post Trophy. ith—N. S. Davis aaa 4 
Fifty shots per man ,200 yards off-hand, ‘5th—J. W. Young .. $+ 
Standard American Target; possible 500 9th—cC. L. Moore 7896 
points. ° 
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POWDERS 


DU PONT 
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RIGH QUALITY ANO UNIFORMITY 





TWO BEAUTIFUL CALENDERS. 


We show herewith black-and-white repro- dars is 15x29% inches, and they are litho- 
ductions of the DuPont and L & R. calendars graphed in from twelve to fourteen colors 
for 1906, which will be ready for distribution Attention is called to the L & R. and DuPont 
in December. The regular size of these calen- advertisements in this issue. 














WHO DOES YOUR 


TAXIDERMIST WORK? 


We lead them all. A trial will convince. 


Doertenbach, Furrier & Taxidermist 
622 Main St, PUEBLO, COLO, 














WHEN YOU ASK FOR 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 


REFUSE ALL 
SUBSTITUTES AND 
INSIST ON HAVING 
THE GENUINE 


“MM The Name is f 


stamped on _— 
CUSHION 


loop— 
BUTTON 


ce 
ASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—-NEVER 
MA SLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 
Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 2« 
Mailed on receipt of price 
GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 











The U 
issued a compact 
plete game laws of 
gladly send to 
in stamps to 
tice. 

The Baker 
particularly 
timely 


M. C. Co., of Bridgeport, Conn., has 
little book giving the com 
the states, which they will 
anyone gratis on receipt of 2c 


pay postage Mention this no- 


Gun Quarterly for 
attractive n imber, 
articles on “A Mode! 
Amateur Clubs” “The 
guns,” “Duck Hunting ir 
sample copy will be sent 
on application to the B: 
New York 


August is a 
containing 
Match Between 
lid Ball for Shot- 
Nebraska,” etc. A 
free to any address 
iker Gun Co., Batavia 


STEVENS CLEANING ROD. 
We take 
a cut 


pleasure in publishing herewith 

of our New Stevens Cleaning Rod, 
known as No. 510 This rod is intended for 
22 caliber rifles and of one-eighth 
inch coppered rod with flattened and 
slotted; the other end wi th a jagged tip. The 
total lmao of rid is twenty-eight inches and 
is equipped with the Stevens Special Patented 


consists 


end 


one 


Ring. This patent ring differs from the ordi- 
nary cleaner and is much more practical and 
efficient than the latter 


The price of Nos. 510 and 512 rods is 15c 
and 20c each, respectively. These accessories 
will be sent by mail, upon receipt of price 
These latest varieties of Stevens Cleaning 
Rods are eminently practical, very conveni- 
ent to handle and first-class, superior articles 


in every particular. 


x. 


GARTER 


OUTDOOR 











LIFE. 


NOTES. 


received a letter 
Company in regard to the 
notice we published in regard to the Marlin 
Company last month which they have re- 
quested us to publish. Their letter follows: 
“The suit that the Marlin Company men- 
tions was not brought against the Savage 
Arms Company, but against two individual 
dealers in New Haven who had sold one rifle 
each, and the Savage Arms Company, of 
course stepped in to protect the dealers i 
question. This case was tried in New Haven 
in Marlin’s own city, and has now been ap 
pealed and taken to New York City. The suit 
in question only refers to the 1903 model .22 
caliber repeating rifle, although from the 
Marlin circular letter one might infer that it 
applied to all Savage rifles We will always 
protect our patrons and dealers from any diffi- 


We have just from the 


Savage Arms 


culty that may arise in the using of arms of 
our make.” 

Any of our western readers who are in 
the market for bicycle sundries, material and 
tools, should write to M. I. Foss, 1729 Cali 
fornia street, Denver, for his big catalogue 
which he mails gratis on request It is a 
very large and complete book of 100 pages 
and contains all the articles carried in Mr 
Foss’ big line. 

“Dove-Shooting—A Day in the Hemp 


Fields,” 
esting 
form 
(makers 
Y These 
trated 
men or 

Nearly 
J. Stevens 
contest, 


is the title of the last series of inter 
hunting sketches in miniature book 
being put out by the Hunter Arms Co 
of IL. C. Smith guns) of Fulton, N 
booklets are very artistically illus 
and are mailed free to either sports 
dealers, on receipt of request 
5,000 letters were received by 
Arms & Tool Co., in their late 
and 36 names were 
the new gun. which will be placed on the 
market shortly after January list The win 
ner of first prize, C. F. Me roney Greensboro 
N. C., offered the. name of “Little Scout,” bys 
which name the gun will therefore be known 
The Secretary of the Ohio Coal Dealers’ 
Association, F. S. Brooks, Columbus, is more 
than pleased with his Duxbak suit Savs the 
material is water-proof and that the clothes 


the 
name 
suggested for 


“20 
ios 





can be worn even in warm weather without 
anv inconvenience All sportsmen speak 
highly of Duxbak clothing Bird. Jones & 
Kenvon, Utiea. N. ¥.. will send a booklet of 
interest to gunners and fiishermen to any 


address 

At the Morristown, N. J., shoot, September 
28th, there was some little confusion owing 
to the club house catching on fire. The scores 
were a little mixed However the finals 
showed that Mr. Frank Butler won high pro 
fessional average. shooting UU. M. Cc. Arrow 
shells. and Mr. F. W. Moffatt won the highest 
Amateur Average, using U. M. C. Nitro Club 
Shells This was one of a series of shoots 
given hv the New Jersey League At Rich 
mond. Va., on September Sth, Mr. Walter Huff 
scored 99 out of a possible 100, with Col 
Anthony a close second, with 97 Both used 
Ul. M. C. Arrow shells 

At Dominion of 
Ottawa, Ont August 


Canada Tournament 
16th to 18th Mr. T. M 
Craig of Sherbrooke, at nineteen and twenty 
yards, won the Lord Grey cup for high aver 
age, with ore of 665 out of 710. J 
Johnstone of Ottawa made longest unfinished 
run—99 ight, winning Dupont cup. One 
third of used at Ottawa were Parkers 
A fact that speaks for itself Fred Coleman 
of Philadelphia, Pa., at Meadow Springs, Pa 
August 26, was high gun with score of 165 
out of 175; also at Coatsville, Pa., Sept. 4 
with score of 142 out of 150; at Florist, Pa 
Sept. 12, with 185 out of 200, and at Meadow 
Springs, Pa., Sept. 16, with 96 out of 100. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 














Best for medicinal uses 


Your physician will tell you that you should always have some good whiskey in the 
house. For accidents, fainting spells, exhaustion, and other emergency cases, it relieves 
and revives. But you must have good whiskey, pure whiskey, for poor whiskey, adulterated 
whiskey, may do decided harm. HAYNER WHISKEY is just what you need for it goes 
direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, 
carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PUR- 
ITY and AGE and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. We have over a quarter of a 
million satisfied customers, exclusively family trade, who know it is best for medicinal 
purposes and prefer it for other uses. That's why YOU should try it. Your money back if 
you are not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD RYE for 83.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if youdon't find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense and your 83.20 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied you are not out a cent. Better let us 
send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourseif, get a friend to 
join you. Shipment made in a plain sealed case with no marks toshow what’s 
inside. 

Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
or Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 


37 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


On account of the very high express rates from St. Louis, Mo., or St. Paul, Minn., to 
points in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon 
Utah, Washington, or Wyoming, we are compelled to ask a slight advance of 20c per 
quart on express shipments to these states, or $4 per galion instead of $3.20 If, how 
ever, you can use 20 quarts, or can get some of your friends to join you, we will ship by 
freight prepaid and the price will be $16 for 20 quarts, or 80c per quart. You save $4 by 
ordering 20 quarts. 


OUTDOOR LIFE. 


NOTES. 


The new Savage catalogue No. 15, is a 
work of art, comprising forty-eight pages 
and cover, the latter being executed in a spe- 
cial design by the three-color process of en- 
graving. Every page is decorated by a bor- 
der into which is woven the head of some big 
game animal, making a decidedly artistic ef- 
fect. This catalogue will be mailed to any 
sportsman or sporting goods house gratis by 
the Savage Arms Co. of Utica, N. Y. 


The Martin Automatic Fish Reel Co. of 
Ilion, N. Y., is putting out some very attrac- 
tive literature in the shape of folders and 
booklets, which they will send to any fisher- 
man or sporting goods dealer on request. One 
of their last booklets contains a letter from a 
well-known fisherman, Mr. F. A. Brooks of 
Columbus, O., from which we have made the 
following extract: “The Martin reel is light 
A heavy reel in long casting causes a tend- 
ency to loop the slack of line around the butt 
of rod. With the Martin this never occurs 
It saves the line A high grade casting line 
can be used on the Martin Reel for years 
without fraying at the reel The wide space 
where the line leaves the reel affords such 
ample play that the line is not worn at all.” 


Mr. J. M. Elrick, cashier First National 
Bank of Harrisburg, Pa., in a recent leter to 
Ed F. Haberlein, says: “I can cheerfully tes- 
tify to the merits of The Amateur Trainer 
About a year ago I had a chance to get a 
setter bitch but some of my friends advised 
me not to take the dog as she was then one 
and one-half years old and had never been 
out of the kennel. Nothing but reading your 
answers to inquirers gave me any encourage- 
ment to take the dog, but having read The 
Amateur Trainer I concluded to try it myself 
and save the fee of a trainer. I took the dog 
and must say she was the most unpromising 
animal imaginable—was gunshy whipshy 
watershy, and shy and timid every way. But 
I can now show you as pleasant a dog to 
hunt with as you would wish. She is bidable, 
a hunter, stanch, obedient to wing and shot, 
will retrieve from land and water, and it is 


all due to The Amateur ‘frainer and a little 
patience.” 


FROM LIFE, for lovers 

ot beauty and chic. II- 

Justrated catalogue, with 

8 samples and 3 fine cab- 

inets or stereos, all exquisitely finished French 

work, $1,greenback. Fine assortments, $2, $3 

and $5. State wishes. Fullsatisfaction guar- 
anteed. R. GENNERT, 

89 T, FBG St. MARTIN, PARIS, FRANCE. 





Dens and Indian Corners 


can be made doubly attractive 
by adding a few Navajo rugs,a 
piece or two of Pottery and some 
of the singular and curious or- 
naments made by the Indians, 
in endless varieties. 

Send four cents for our 


interesting, illustrated 
catalog of curious curios 


BENHAM INDIAN TRADING CO. 


101 First St., Albuq uerque, W. M. 








The 1906 Du Pont Calendar 


(For particulars see reading columns) 


Will be sent you if you send 
us the kind of powder you shoot 
and ten cents in coin or 


stamps 
Distribution in December 


Important: Give full name and 


street address. 


Send to 
Advertising Division, E. I. DuPont Co. 
Wilmington, 
Del. 











Best Lighted Trains 
in America 


More than 300 electric- 
lighted cars are now in 
passenger service on the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway 


This is considerably more than are 
in service on any other railroad in 
America. These cara include sleep- 
ers, coaches, dining, parlor, library 
and chair cars. 

Double daily train service, Den- 
ver to Chicago. Union Stations in 
both cities. 


jJ.E. PRESTON, 


COMMERCIAL AGENT, 


1029 17th St., Denver. 




















